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HE House is craning a little at its big leap. There is a dispo- 
sition to delay visible, which, as there are only twelve work- 
ing days before August, has called up Mr. Disraeli to protest. On 
Thursday he advised that the schedules should be taken before the 
private amendments, and five or six of the latter were at once 
withdrawn. We trust, now that the anti-corruption clauses and 
the cumulative vote are lost, our Liberal friends will abstain, as 
Mr. Gladstone does, from further opposition. ‘There is nothing 
worth having to be got, for, as we have explained elsewhere, to 
force a dissolution would be suicidal, and petty amendments only 
enable the Tories to say that the Liberals fear enfranchisement. 
If serious opposition ceases, as it probably will, the Bill ought to 
reach the third reading next week, and pass the House on the 
Monday following, when Mr. Gladstone will take the opportunity, 
we trust, to express a thorough confidence in the people. We 
would warn both sides, en passant, to look sharply to the clause 
fixing the time for registration. If they try to give themselves 
another year’s enjoyment of their seats, there will be a cry from 
the new constituencies against laws passed by a ‘‘sentenced Parlia- 
ment” such as they will not care to face. Cannot they see that 
the year will be all in favour of new men? 


The grand debate on the concession of additional members to 
great cities ended on Monday in a somewhat unexpected way. 
Mr. Horsfall proposed to confer a third seat on Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, and Mr. Adderley opposed him in a 
long speech, the point of which was that big cities ought to elect 
big men, and then they would be powerful. Mr. Disraeli, how- 
ever, threw over his subordinate, and announced that although the 
great cities had no claim to more representation, he should give 
more to Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds. ‘The 
concession gave extreme offence to the old Tories, who insisted on 
a division, and voted to the number of some 63 against their own 
leader. Mr. Disraeli to quiet them promised to take a member 
from Salford, and though he gave up this absurdity, he still on 
Thursday announced that Barnsley, St. Helen’s, Keighley, and 
Luton would not obtain their seats. ‘There will be a fight about 
this when the schedules are discussed, but the matter is only of 
importance as showing how dearly the ‘Tories value the corrupt 
little boroughs. If the householders are Liberal they will settle 
these little questions with a strong hand, and if they are not, one 
scheme of redistribution will for the present be as bad as another. 
When the time comes the fight will not be about four seais, or 
fourteen either. 


General Peel burst out into revolt on Monday, in the debate on 
the clause for giving increased representation to the great cities, in 
a short but very characteristic little speech in his own peculiar 
cheerily pugnacious, thumping-Conservative style. He did not 
object to this special clause more, or so much as, he objected to 
the general principle on which the household suffrage in boroughs 
had been fixed, but he could not endure to see the great Conser- 
vative party every day giving way afresh on some point for which 
they would be blamed afterwards, and accordingly he divided the 
Committee—with very little result, except to show that sixty-three 
Conservatives are approaching the red-hot point—against the 
clause. General Peel said the Reform Bill was no longer any- 
body’s Bill. ‘The expression ‘ Compound’ had been applied to the 





Mr. Disraeli opened not his mouth, Probably his heart was not 
even hot within him, 


In reply to Lord Houghton on Thursday, Lord Derby rather 
changed his tone with regard to the Luxemburg guarantee. He 
now maintains only that “technically” no party to a collective 
guarantee can be called upon to enforce it, if any other party to 
it repudiates his obligations. He does not deny that morally we 
might be bound in honour (though he does not assert that we 
should be), under the guarantee, to join any of the other parties 
to it who proposes, with sufficient chance of success, to enforce it 
against any one of their number who breaks it. ‘This argument, 
he says, was limited strictly to the technical duty, and took no 
note of the moral duty. Lord Russell, again, asserted strongly 
that the technical obligation being probably as Lord Derby had 
stated it, this country has clearly undertaken a moral obligation 
to unite with the remaining powers who are anxious to enforce the 
guarantee, to resist its violation by any one transgressor,—or, 
indeed, by any small number of transgressors,—whom there would 
«ppear to be a fair chance of overpowering. Lord Derby has 
been too anxious w gain the double credit of having secured 
peace, and of having secured it “a bargain.” 


Mr. Lowe made a clever speech in favour of cumulative voting 
in the three-cornered and four-cornered boroughs on ‘Thursday. He 
was not, he said, going to argue for the representation of minorities, 
but he did think that all electors, whether in the minority or 
majority, should be on an equality. Now, members of the minority, 
if they wish ever to return a member, are forced to plump, that is, 
to give but one vote, while their opponents give three; and so the 
minority are mulcted of two-thirds of their right, only because 
they are a minority. As regarded the argument from expediency, 
he held it to be expedient if possible to break through the horrible 
uniformity of the household suffrage, and to give those who do not 
belong to the majority a chance here and again of securing repre- 
sentation for finer shades of opinion. Mr. Lowe had previously 
declined to withdraw his resolution, pleading that even Mr. Bright, 
after agitating the country all the autumn for household suffrage, 
was amazed and disgusted at his own success. ‘I am reminded 
of the landlord in Pelham who gives a bad dinner to a number of 
persons who are not very good judges of gastronomy, and who, 
being called, is forced to drink up a glass of his own wine, which 
nearly kills him.” ‘The motion was lost by 314 to 173. 


The event of the week is the execution of the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, who was shot by order of Juarez on the 19th of June. No 
details are known, but there appears to be no room for hope, tele- 
graphic inquiries from Vienna and Paris being all answered in the 
same way. ‘The event has saddened Vienna, where the Archduke 
was not only cordially loved, but regarded as the hope of the 
Liberal party; Paris, where his fate is justly felt to be a national 
humiliation ; and London, where pity for an exceptionably mourn- 
ful fate is deepened by detestation and contempt for the anarchy 
which must follow his death. It is asserted that the catastrophe 
will not weaken the friendship between the French and Austrians, 
but much will depend on the concealment of Maximilian’s papers. It 
is said they have been deposited in ‘sure hands,” and if so, they 
will speedily be in Rome, a new weapon for the Papacy in its 
struggle with Napoleon. 
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The Emperor Napoleon distributed the prizes to exhibitors on 


the 1st July, and madea somewhat pretentious speech. He calle: 
the Uxhibitions the ‘‘ Olympic games of the world, in which al 


nations seem to launch themselves simultaneously in the infinite 
of progress.” Amidst apparent devotion to material 






career 
interests, ‘*a moral sentiment always disengage sitself through the 
competition of intelligence.” The specialty of the Exhibition o 





1867 is its coneern for the interests of the labouring claases. 


inquiries, of serious study.” 
of licence, not to behold in them liberty.” 


vibrate as soon as the question of honour or of the country arises’ 
—the Emperor had in his 


be a subject of alarm.” 


once harmony and progress. 


During the past week the proposed new University constitu- 
ency which the English Reform Bill, if carried, will bring into 
existence,—the constituency of the University of London, has 
seen one Liberal candidate withdrawn from the field, and 
another put forward. The Honourable George Brodrick, LL.B., 
whose name was submitted to the Liberal Committee by {Mr. 
Grant Duff, M.P. for the Elgin Burghs, and Mr. Farrar of 
Harrow, withdrew his name in a courteous and dignified letter 
addressed to the chairman of the Liberal Committee, and read by 
him to the committee meeting of Monday last. Mr. Brodrick, 
who graduated at Oxford, and only took a law degree in the 
University of London, admits the disadvantage which his ‘closer 
association with the older University would be to him, in a 
constituency naturally jealous of its own peculiar characteristics ; 
but says, with some justice, that as regards political qualifications 
to represent the younger University, an intimate knowledge of the 
older University would have rather added to, than detracted from, 
his means of doing justice to the constituency. 


Sir John Lubbock, who contested West Kent with great spirit 
in the Liberal interest in 1865, has been this week put for- 
ward by Mr. Carey Foster, B.A., and Dr. Odling, F.R.S., 
graduates of the London University, as a candidate, specially 
uniting the scientific and political attainments desirable in the 
representative of a scientific University’s constituency. And 
Sir John Lubbock is doubtless an exceedingly able man both of 
science and business, an accomplished physiologist, a scientific 
banker, an able speaker, and a hearty Liberal. But when Dr. 
Odling and Mr. Carey Foster make it a point in his favour that 
“Sir John Lubbock, not being a graduate of our University (or 
indeed of any other), we should, by proposing him, avoid the 
otherwise inevitable difficulty of appearing to act on ,behalf of any 
One section of our brother graduates,” they strike us as poking 
fun at those to whom they appeal. According to that remark- 
able application of the principle of impartiality, a naturalized 
Frenchman would be the most advisable choice for an English 
constituency, and a man without a penny of either real or per- 
sonal property, would be the most impartial representative of a 
constituency in which both the real and personal property were of 
the first value and importance. Sir John Lubbock is a man of 
the highest calibre, who would do the greatest credit either to 
West Kent or any other constituency; but we fail to appreciate 
the special argument in his favour as the nominee of the Univer- 
sity of London, that he is nvt a graduate of that University, and 
ean never have access to the debates of its Convocation. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Rome says there 
are now between eight and nine hundred Catholic Bishops in the 
world, of whom 480 were present at the canonization of the Grand 
Inquisitor of Aragon. Forty-three Cardinals attended the cere- 
monial, and some twenty thousand priests, who perspired till the 
steam, says another correspondent, almost hid the scene from the 
spectators. The Pope in his allocution on the 26th June dis- 
tinctly announced his intention of holding an (Ecumenical 
Council, but there seems to be difficulty about the date. The 
one talked of is December, 1868, but in eighteen months what may 
not have occurred? Perhaps the triumphant entry of the Italians 


The 
‘‘ conditions of life at a cheap rate have been the object of patient 
Foreigners who visited it ‘* must mis- 
understand the institutions of France, tolerant sometimes even 
Notwithstanding the 
development of wealth, ‘‘ the fibre of the nation is always ready to 


odd incident during the ceremonial. A visitor committed suicidg 
i} in the Cathedral, cutting his throat, and the Pope had to recongg, 
1 | crate the building. 

What makes more noise than a pig under a gate? Two pig 
That is an ancient conundrum, but Mr. Boucicau!t s°~s it is base 
on a fallacy. The two pigs do not make more noise. At least hs 
f says a thousand musical instruments will not be heard in the ney 
Albert Hall of Science better thana few. Surely he is wrong in hi 
science. A sound quite inaudible a few yards off may be multi. 
plied by similar sounds till it is audible, and the hurrah of a 
army is certainly heard further than that of the loudest indi. 
vidual in it. Mr. Boucicault’s other argument against the succey 
of the hall seems final. All sitting room worth having is to lk 
sold to pay for the building, aud nobody therefore will hire it. Ay 


pocket the telegram announcing | j¢ is in Kensington, however, perhaps Parliament will pay for the 
Maximilian’s execution—but ‘this noble susceptibility could not 
‘“‘ TTe hoped the Exhibition would mark a 
new era of harmony and progress.” Napoleon does the repre- 
sentation business well; but next day M. Rouher informed the 
Legislative Body that the new law for the organization of the 
army was ‘ Franee placing her hand on the hilt of her sword in 
the midst of prosperity and peace,” and, of course, to increase at 


concerts. 


Mr. A. S. Hewitt, a Pennsylvanian ironmaster, has been ex. 
amined before the Commission on Trades’ Unions. He says that 
unions exist all over America, and described a case at Pittsburg 
in which three or four murders had been committed to keep of 
outsiders. In another instance the miners in New Jersey stopped 
without notice, and compelled all miners they could reach to leave 
work also. The labourers, however, are usually Irish, the English, 
like the Americans, doing the work of supervision, and the Scotch 
rising so fast in life that they were positively dreaded in the shops, 
In his own works the owners would not receive Scotch workmen, 
lest ‘‘they should become proprietors,” a striking testimony to the 
Scotch power of getting on. 


A brilliant breakfast in Mr. Garrison's honour was given in St. 
James’s Hall this day week, Mr. Bright taking the chair, and Earl 
Russell (to whose generous recantation of error we have elsewhere 
referred) and the Duke of Argyll joining in the tribute of honour. 








living orator is capable of expressing. After citing a catalogue of 
martyrs in the cause of Slavery, and quoting from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, ‘‘'Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of 
Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthah; of David also, 
and of Samuel, and of the prophets, who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens,” Mr. Bright added, ‘I ask if this grand passage from the 
inspired writer may not be applied to that heroic band who have 
made America the perpetual home of freedom?” ‘ No,” sneers the 
Times, it was armies and not faith by which slavery was overturned, 
as though faith were not needed by armies. ‘‘ No,” echoes the 
Pall Mall Gazette, these are a set of fanatics, and fanatics are 
fanatics, be the cause good or bad,—verifying its petty view by 
pulling to pieces Mr. Garrison’s speech. Mr. Garrison’s speech 
was a modest and manly speech enough, but it is not talk, fanatical 
or unfanatical, which can weigh in the estimate of a man who has 
a story of sufferings in a great cause which even St. Paul might 
not have despised. Well did Mr. Mill say that ‘* those who desire 
to improve mankind” should aim at something difficult or great, 
regardless of the reproach of Quixotism or fanaticism. The Times 
and the Pall Mall Gazette, on the contrary, appear to consider 
Apostolic teaching exhausted by the sentence, ‘* Let your modera- 
tion be known unto all men.” 


The House of Commons cannot make up its mind whether it 
likes bribery or not. The necessity of expense protects the mono- 
poly of the rich, but then the rich hate spending. A motion, 
therefore, proposed by Mr. Candlish, that no elector employed by 
a candidate should have a vote was carried, the House in a 
paroxysm of virtue even disfranchising agents, who are certainly 
not usually bribed; but it declined to abolish the right of paying 
for conveyance in counties, and rejected by a majority of more 
than a hundred a proposal to make the hiring of public-houses 
illegal. So everybody may bribe the publican who will bribe the 
messengers, but nobody may bribe the messengers direct. Well, 
decency is worth something, even when it is a little hypocritical, 
and the virtue of the House is about to be strengthened by a moral 
tonic. The expenses of the next election will be triple those of 
the last, and will make even men ‘‘acred up to their lips, con- 
solled up to their chins,” wince. 


Englishmen have the oddest ideas of dignity. The Viceroy of 





into Rome. A writer, whom we take to be Mr. Sala, records an 





Egypt is coming to London, and it was at first intended to let 
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Mr. Bright made one of those grand and massive speeches in which © 
more weight of moral passion is concentred than any other | 
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him be the guest of his agent, Mr. Larkins, of Blackheath. The 
public, however, who remember that the Pasha entertains every 
Royal Prince, Indian Viceroy, or English magnate who passes 
through Cairo, cried out at this, and the Cabinet took up the 
matter. In a spirit of unexampled liberality, they asked the 
Viceroy to stay at a public-house,—Claridge’s,—and they would 
pay the bill! T he public sneered, but the Ministry ‘‘ have no 
control of the palaces,” so Lord Dudley, whilom the Viceroy’s 
guest, placed his house at the visitor’s disposal. Lord Elcho, 
however, intends to move that the Foreign Office should include 
a reception hall for great visitors, a motion which, if the spirit 
of flunkeyism had not eaten into our souls, would produce an odd 
debate. - Her Majesty is building a house near Lochnagar, in the 
wildest corner of Scotland, four miles from the nearest human 
habitation. 


The Sultan is coming on the 16th, and has accepted an invita- 
tion by the City of London, whose Chamberlain, by the way, should 
take care to prevent one very probable mistake. Abdul Aziz is 
not likely to stand any appearance of equality between himself 
and his Egyptian vassal. The reception, particularly if His 
Majesty rides through London on horseback, will probably 
gather one of the largest crowds ever witnessed. The idea of 
the Sultan has touched the imagination of the lower classes, who 
expect, we are told, to see a kind of Haroun Alraschid, instead of 
a thick-set, sun-burnt man, of ordinary features and in ordinary 
costume. The Parisians are much disappointed, and, unaware 
that the Sultan never acknowledges popular greetings, accuse him 
of want of manners. It is said that the Empress held out her 
arm to him in vain, which is likely enough, the Caliph not being 
accustomed to escort women about. His Majesty speaks neither 
English nor French, and is reported to look horribly bored during 
the utterances of Jong speeches which he does not understand. 


The Great Eastern Railway is in the Gazette at last. A receiver 
has been appointed by the Court of Chancery, and the state of 
affairs seems to be briefly this. ‘There isa net revenue of 900,000/. 
a year, of which 500,000/. is absorbed in the interest of debentures. 
There remains 400,000/. a year for preference and other share- 
holders, but there are debts amounting to 3,000,000/. The Court 
will pay these off in seven years, and till then shareholders must 
go without anything. They may of course pay their debts by 
further borrowing, but they will have to pay 240,000/. as in- 
terest, which will not leave them much. ‘They may, however, 
keep up their hearts. This Reform Bill cannot block the road 
for ever, and when it is out of the way Parliament will perhaps 
be able to attend to them. Another failure or two,—and there 
are more to come,—will clear the atmosphere very much, and, 
meanwhile, who cares about the clergymen, widows, children, and 
other uninfluential people who are ruined ? 


Colonel Wilson Patten, in addressing his constituents in North 
Lancashire after his re-election as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, appears to have been a little inarticulate as to the 
reasons which led him to think it his duty to take office and sup- 
port the Government. It is not that he admires the Reform Bill. 
He spoke of that as a disagreeable, though manifest, destiny. As 
far as readers of his speech can judge, he was moved by enthusiastic 
devotion to Lord Stanley as Foreign Secretary, and gratitude for 
the Luxemburg treaty, and the revival of English influence on 
the Continent. If that is really Colonel Patten’s motive, we can 
only say that he must be what we should hardly have thought 
him,—an impressionable man. Le is deeply moved, too, by the 
serious character of the official resposibilities he has undertaken, 
not as a Cabinet Minister, but as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Surely the gallant Colonel has a susceptible con- 
science ! 


Professor Beesly is one of those too numerous men of ability 
who, to a dangerous and sometimes very mischievous extent, 
‘believe in the contrary.” Ile cannot hear anybody saying 
something, even if it is true, without the strongest possible desire 
to contradict it. No one, we hope, supposes for a moment that he 
really wishes to palliate the vile Trades’ Union murders. Indeed, 
we have reason to know that the manly and praiseworthy language 
used by Mr. Applegarth at Exeter Hall, to the effect that the 
Trades’ Unionists must ‘not only offer rewards in case of out- 
rages, as Broadhead did,—or protest against the outrages, as 
Broadhead did,—but drag the criminals to the bar of justice,” 
was in fact language borrowed from a letter of Professor Beesly’s, 
and written to the Trades’ Union Executive when first Broadhead’s 








confession appeared. But no sooner did the public begin brand- 
ing these vile and vindictive murders, than Professor Beesly felt 
nature crying out strongly within him to say something if 
not strictly in palliation of them, yet the drift and ten- 
dency of which would seem to nearly all the world to be 
palliative, which, under the circumstances, is almost quite as 
bad. Accordingly, he said at Exeter Hall on Tuesday that “ he 
was glad to see the meeting pledge itself to such excellent senti- 
ments, but he might be allowed to say that when that meeting was 
over, he thought nearly enough would have been said about this 
matter.” And he went on to insist on how shamefully the wealthy 
classes in this country had extenuated the guilt of Mr. Eyre’s 
court-martial sentences. Strongly as we have ever condemned 
Mr. Eyre, it seems to us ridiculous to speak of his transgressions 
as in any moral sense ordinary murders, though Provost-Marshal 
Ramsay's proceedings were probably even baser than Mr. Broad- 
head’s. But even grantimg Professor Beesly his extreme view, 
it is obvious that he ought to have used the abhorrence expressed 
by working men for class-murders abroad as a means of bringing 
home to their conscience the iniquity of class-murders at home, 
not as a foil by which to whitewash the latter. A single word, 
coming from a man whom the artizans admire and respect, of a 
kind which they could take for extenuation, will do more to 
deaden their sense of the guilt of what has been done than all the 
denunciations of the middle-class press can do to deepen that 
sense of guilt. Mr. Beesly justly condemns class-feeling, and yet 
few men show it in a more blind and passionate form. 


A peculiarly English form of courage has been illustrated this 
week in a rather striking way. A countryman about twenty 
years old was watching the bears at the Zoological Gardens when 
he dropped his hat. He knew nothing, as he subsequently explained, 
of ‘* the nature” of bears, but it was quite intolerable that they 
should have his hat, and accordingly he let himself down into the 
pit. He was immediately “hugged” and thrown down, and 
would have been ripped open, but that the keeper, attracted by 
the cries of the spectators, threw him a stick, with which he 
defended himself till he was let out. His coat was torn and his 
hat ruined, but he himself was perfectly unmoved and without a 
scratch. If that man enters the Army he must give up his liberty 
for ten years, must associate with some of the greatest roughs in 
existence, is liable to be flogged, and has about as much chance of 
becoming an officer as of becoming a bishop. 


The transactions in all National Securities during the week have 
been only moderate, yet prices have continued steady. Yesterday 
Consols, for money, left off at 94, }; ditto, for account, 943, 3; 
Reduced and New Three per Cents., 95}, §; Exchequer Bills, 
19s. to 27s. prem.; Bank Stock has marked 253 to 255. India 
Five per Cents. have been done at 109 to 109}; India Bonds, 
55s. to 65s. prem. The tendency of the prices in the Foreign 
House has been downwards. Lailway Shares have continued 
inactive. The supply of money in the discount market is still 
large, but the demand for accommodation has slightly improved, 
and the best short commercial paper has been done at 24 to 23 


per cent. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England now 
amounts to 22,495,855/.; while the Bank of France holds 
35,459, 0482. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, June 23. Friday, July 6. 


Mexican oe oe ee . ee 16} oe 163 
Spanish Passives oy +. . +e e 234 os 233 
Do. Certificates .. ee oe oe *e 14} ee «6158 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. . oe se 59 - 59 
* o 1862 .. oe oe oe 6) ee 53 
United States 5.20's .. oe oo oe ee 73 ee 723 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, June 23. Friday, July 5. 


Great Eastern... oe oe ee oe ° 234 om 204 
Great Northern ee oe ee ° oo Mk oe 1lli 
Great Western... ry ry | 43h we 453 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. ee oe 1273 o< 128 
London and Brighton ee oe o« oo 533 oe 54 
London and North-Western oa oe oa 113% oe 113} 
London and South-Western ww o oe 75h os 77 
London, Chatham, and Dover eas ow oa 175 oe 17j 
Metropolitan ,. a oe oe oe oe 124; oe 125 
Midland... oe oo oe oo oe oe ll24 oo 113% 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee . oe Il oe 106} 
Do. York. oe . - o 95 oe 92} 


South-Kastera 64} (S3 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE POSITION OF THE GREAT CITIES IN OUR 
POLITY. 


HE great misfortune of English cities is that highly 
placed Englishmen do not live in them. West London 

being excepted, we question if there is a peer, a county 
member, or a borough member not actually engaged in trade, 
who lives within the authority of a Paving and Lighting Com- 
mittee, who votes at municipal elections, or who shares to any 
sensible degree in the life led by the inhabitants of any 
English town. The consequences of this social anomaly— 
which is peculiar to England alone among countries—are seen 
every day in the feeble and unsatisfactory development of our 
municipal life, in the absence of any steady effort to make 
our cities what they might be, centres of art as well as 
industry, of intelligence as well as capital, homes full of a 
rich and varied, though distinctly English life. No man 
eminent in the land ever says with pride that he belongs to 
Liverpool or Manchester, Leeds or Bristol, Birmingham or 
Sheffield, ever makes an open attempt to secure for his city a 
special place in men’s thoughts, such as is held in the old 
world by Florence, Paris, or Vienna among capitals, by Mar- 
seilles and Hamburg, Trieste and Frankfort, among minor 
cities, and in the new by a score of mighty municipalities 
like Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and the Paris of the 
Prairie, St. Louis. Our great men’s pride is not to be 
citizens, and from habitual residence in the country they 
cease not only to be interested in municipal affairs, to care 
who is mayor or whether the water supply is adequate, but to 
understand or like city life, to enjoy its restlessness and 
variety, to sympathize with the collision and progress of ideas it 
is certain sooner or later to develop. A sentiment which is 
very nearly dislike for these vast brick camps grows up in 
their minds, till at last the most active emotion they feel 
towards them is one of fear, vague apprehension of what those 
multitudes congregated under the smoke—in itself an oppro- 
brium to our rulers—will do with political power. This 
feeling has been apparent throughout the Reform debates, and 
has had a perceptible influence upon the course of the measure. 
It shows itself in the excessive impatience with which any 
proposal to give London its fair share of power is invariably 
received, We should deeply regret to see London acquire all 
the seats which, if redistribution were based only on wealth 
and numbers, must be assigned to the metropolis, but the 
House not only rejects her absolute claims, but her more 
reasonable claims, almost without discussion. There are at 
the very least fifteen cities in London of the first magnitude, 
each with perfectly distinct and separate interests, much 
more separate, for example, than those of the Lancashire 
towns; but no Minister dare propose to give London 
thirty members, and the House did not hoot when Mr. 
Sandford proposed to deprive the Queen City, the heart of 
English commerce, the one town which is connected as by 
living nerves with every corner of the Empire, the single place 
in which a fire or a failure is felt throughout the world, of its 
historical superiority in representation. Nasty place where 
they pay dividends and give vulgar feasts! —that is the country- 
gentleman idea of the bonded warehouse, bank, and insurance 
office of the commerce of mankind. Mr. Adderley even 
ventured to say that a great city was nothing but an “area,” 
a bit, as it were, of England, and that all bits ought to be 
equally represented. Two members were quite enough for 
Manchester, as for, say, Shoreham, and to demand more was 
selfish greed. The notion that a great city is something more 
than a collection of houses, as a human bone is something 
besides lime and gelatine,—that their position is that of joints 
to the body, the contrivances through which alone action is 
possible, never seems to have entered Mr. Adderley’s head. 
Even the more vulgar, though more practical thought, that 
under a representative Government power and representation 
should be in some rough way made co-equal; that it is as absurd 
in England to ignore city power as aristocratic power ; that the 
great cities sway as many minds and interests as the great 
nobles ; that, in short, in despising the cities he is violating 
that respect for “influences” which is the oil of our delicate 
machine seems to escape him. Yet so popular was his view 
among the country gentlemen, that Mr. Disraeli has risked an 
émeute among his own followers by merely conceding an extra 
member to four chief cities, and was obliged to make his com- 
promise graceless by the simulated sympathy with their tone 


that his Cabinet had reached the uttermost limit of concege 
sion. 

The right of the cities to power under a Government like, 
ours rests, as we conceive, mainly upon two arguments, both. 
of which the country gentlemen seem disposed to ignore. In 
the first place, they have power, and it is absolutely necessary, 
if representative government is to work easily, that the reality 
and the theory should be brought into accord. Concentrated: 
physical power, that is, power actually available, resides in 
England, as everywhere else, mainly in the towns. To put the 
case in its most brutal form, riots in them are formidable, and 
they are not formidable anywhere else. They are formidable not, 
only to those who live in them—afact recognized only tooeagerly, 
as regards London—but to the wealth of those who live else-. 
where, but whose property is, in large measure, dependent on the 
security of those entrepdts. The indirect power which we calf 
influence is also in large measure there. Money is important 
even to landlords, and money is concentrated in the cities,. 
Nobody ever heard of a great bank in a rural village, or a great 
insurance office, or a great mercantile house, or a great anything,. 
except indeed a great factory, which only binds its district to. 
the interests of the next town. It is said that the City can 
command eighty direct votes in the Lower House, and though 
no town has the special importance of the City, every town. 
can, on occasion, seriously affect the opinions, the interests, 
and the votes of other than its own members. That is real 
power, and to dissociate real power and representation is. 
simply to make the machine cumbrous and slow when it 
might be simple and swift. It was that dissociation which 
brought the machine to the ground in 1831, and every reform 
which diminishes it is a new guarantee for the safety of the 
Constitution. It is very easy to say that West Suffolk has as 
many people as Leeds, but the question for politicians is 
whether West Suffolk can do as much to make a law impos- 
sible as Leeds can. We all know that it could not, even if the 
number of electors were equal ; and as it is, the comparison lies 
between the population of a great city, concentrated, vigorous; 
and unanimous, and a small caste in an agricultural divisior, 
scattered, slow, and greatly divided in opinion. It would be 


sentatives represent the citizens, but they do not. The 


interest of labourers without votes is by no means that of 
farmers with them,—is often, as in the whole management of 


representation fully adequate to their strength may be 
impossible without too great a bouleversement—nobody 
wishes in England to break, as France did, with the past, 
least of all do we wish it—but every approach to that 
adequacy is a gain, a new and additional security for the: 
permanence of our reyime, that is, for the permanence 
of the carefully moderated freedom which alone enables 
the Anglo-Saxon to develop his best qualities. There: 
is not a race on earth which absolute freedom, freedom as 
Continental Reds and American Democrats understand it, 
would suit so little, or one which would “ dwine”’ so rapidly 
under a “strong” repressive Executive. To keep that deli- 
cate poise, that even balance which Mr. Henley desires as 
much as Mr. Bright, power and representation must be kept 
tolerably equal, and Mr. Adderley was resisting a very gentle- 
and Conservative approach towards that equality. 

We cannot conceive an honest answer by a constitutional 
statesman to this argument for increasing the direct power of 
the great cities, and yet it is not to our minds the strongest 
which can be alleged. The great intellectual danger, an@ 
therefore the great political danger of this country, is stagna- 
tion, a dislike to progress, a reluctance to make the ancient 
habit fit the new necessity. A race so conservative that in 800 
years they have but once dreamed of breaking with the past, 
and accomplished the feat that once unconsciously—the 
masses never knew they were quitting Catholicism till they 
found themselves Protestant—who have never changed a 
boundary or a fundamental law, who at heart think, like Sir 
Rainald Knightley, that a parish is “a natural division,” and 

that Solomon ought to have tried the right to that child by 
a jury of twelve, are governed by a class in which the dislike 

of change is developed almost into a disease. They would not 

advance at all, would not change anything, any more than 

French nobles or Cumberland “statesmen,” but for the 
impetus given by the cities, by the populations in which the 

mental unrest’ produced by the incessant collision of ideas, 





which dictated his menace to Salford, and next night to state 


and the vague hankerings developed by that mental unrest 





foolish to forget the real difference of power, even if county 
members represented county residents as borough repre-- 


interest of all dwellers in a city is usually identical, but the 


the Poor Law, almost antagonistic to them. To give the cities. 
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and discontent, conspire to urge towards an ever receding 
future. The weekly amen of the churches, “ as it has been, is 
now, and ever shall be,” expresses the true, and in many ways 
the happy instinct of country life, and it is the town alone 
which sings with heartiness, “ Through the shadow of the earth 
we sweep into the brighter day.” To find the true propor- 
tion between the two instincts, or, in mechanics’ language, the 
highest horse-power which will not tear the ship in pieces, is 
of course the most delicate and difficult of problems, but this 
much we think may fairly be asserted. We are now under- 

owered for our tonnage ; the vessel moves slowly and heavily, 
so slowly that every great wave threatens to poop her, so 
heavily that keen observers lament audibly that the cargo 
should be so varied and so rich. A little more impetus, a 
little more speed, a little more “power” in the machinist’s 
gense, would not only not injure the vessel, but would render 
her passengers -indefinitely more safe. It is steam-power, 
essential alike to efficiency and to safety, which those who 
dislike the great cities are refusing to receive. They fear only 
lest the valves should be insufficient, and never calculate the 
pace of the storm. 


POLITICAL PRESCIENCE. 


ORD RUSSELL’S recantation of his error concerning the 
nature of the American conflict, at the banquet given 

to Mr. Garrison last Saturday, has struck every fair mind with 
admiration and respect. Nor can we avoid expressing our own 
admiration for the candour of a statesman who, at an age 
when opinion has usually become almost ossified, can thus 
openly admit the fundamental mistake of a policy which was, 
nevertheless, probably more wise and just than any other states- 
man of Cabinet rank, except the Duke of Argyll, on either 
eide of the House, would have pursued in his place. Lord 
Russell has admitted his error, his miscalculation and misun- 
derstanding of the motive of Mr. Lincoln’s policy, and the 
erroneous nature of the judgment he founded upon it, that 
“the North were fighting for empire, and the South for inde- 
pendence.” Yet there were few indeed among English 
Cabinet Ministers who judged the struggle even as fairly as 
Lord Russell, and not one, except, as we said, the Duke of 
Argyll, who showed so steady a sympathy with the anti- 
slavery element in the war, so far as he clearly discerned it, 
as Lord Russell. It was, perhaps, natural enough that the 
man who sinned least in that matter should be the first to 
express his regret for the error of which he was really guilty. 
But it is a really curious thing, on. looking back to the history 
of the contest, and the opinions expressed by English states- 
men, politicians, and political writers with respect to it, 
to notice how very little of anything that can deserve the 
name of prescience was to be found among them. “Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings,” as usual, came much 
more truth than out of the wise and prudent. “Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,” 
chad even a glimmering of the truth. Even our great popular 
minister, who on so many subjects has shown his power to see 
deeper into the heart of the people than any of his colleagues, 
even Mr. Gladstone was far wider of the mark than ever was 
Lord Russell, and declared, in October, 1862,—with the utmost 
«courtesy and kindness of tone towards the North, it is true, 
but also with the utmost positiveness of statement,—that Mr. 
Jefferson Davis had succeeded in making “a nation,” and 
that “we may anticipate with certainty the success of the 
South, so far as their separation from the North is con- 
-cerned.”’ Even the late Sir Cornewall Lewis, who, with his 
usual prudence, interfered to save the Cabinet from the 
rashness of recognizing the South, and protested publicly 
against that step to his constituents at a very critical moment, 
even he was far more widely removed from a sound view 
of the nature of the conflict than Lord Russell, and wrote 
with the greatest scorn in private letters afterwards pub- 
lished of “ that village lawyer’s Lincoln’s” resources for 
the great moral, political, and military campaign which the 
village lawyer nevertheless carried through to so near its 
successful termination. Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby 
were both of course conspicuously Southern in their bias 
throughout the war, and the former was in one or two debates 
almost insolent to the friends of the North. Lord Stanley, 
with his usual prudence, reserved his opinion, and even 
wentyred to indicate very early a strong belief in the greater 
military power of the North ; but he significantly added in the 
same speech, and not, as we have reason to believe now, with 
any greater power of prescience than the more outspoken Eng- 
lish Southerners, that the real difficulties of the North would 








jonly begin whenever their arms might have conquered their 


opponents. Sir Roundell Palmer vied with Sir Hugh Cairns 
in the Southern bias of the legal opinions on questions of 
international law which they advocated in Parliament. Of 
all the opinions expressed by English statesmen on the 
American war, the most ingenious, perhaps, and certainly the 
most absolutely free from any sympathetic twist on either side 
was Mr. Disraeli’s. It was obvious that he held the physical 
power of the North in the profoundest respect; and yet he 
gave it as his deliberate opinion that the process was already 
beginning in America which centuries ago divided the con- 
tinent of Europe into different nations of different genius, 
language, and customs; — that a straggling Anglo-Saxon 
colony was on the point of crystallizing into a number of 
different States, whose power would be balanced against each 
other in a civilization constituted of varieties as marked as 
those of the Old World. That was a view which was ingenious 
and original enough to have deserved to be prescient ; but, like 
“ the wisdom of the Greeks,” it turned out foolishness, com- 
pared with the simplicity of the child-like faith in the power 
of the good cause to vanquish the bad, in the power of freemen 
to prevail in the end over the devotees of slavery. And yet 
in Mr. Disraeli’s case at least there was no want of apprehen- 
sion of the main condition of the political problem,—namely, 
that the North was really governed not by a commercial 
democracy, above all things sensitive to the effect of war on 
personalty and floating capital; but by a territorial democracy 
attached to the land, and above all things sensitive, as terri- 
torialists of all classes always are, to any attack on the 
strength and durability of the Government. This was a most 
important condition of the political problem, which many poli- 
ticians, many statesmen, quite overlooked, but which Mr. 
Disraeli never overlooked. And yet it did not save him from 
the error into which he fell in attributing to a conflict caused 
not by root differences of genius, customs, and manners, but 
solely by the many differences which radiated from the 
grand difference between slave institutions and free institu- 
tions, all the disorganizing and reorganizing characteristics 
which would be wanted to raise up a group of distinct 
nations. It is now apparent to every one, that, slavery 
once forcibly extinguished, there is no clear and matured 
divergence of political feeling and genius between the various 
sections of the Union. The apparent vital differences were 
all bred of that one great difference, and are perishing 
with it. Mr. Disraeli’s error arose not from his intellectual 
deficiencies, but from his moral deficiencies. He could not 
appreciate the force of the moral paralysis which destroyed 
the South. He could not distinguish adequately between 
differences of genius arising from natural and from moral 
causes,—from causes which no violent institutional change 
could eradicate, and from causes capable of real annihilation 
by one mortal blow at a single vile institution. There was no 
attempt at what we may call the political diagnosis of the 
American conflict so acute and ingenious as Mr. Disraeli’s. 
He failed for the same reason for which all our statesmen 
failed,—namely, that prescience in political and national affairs 
is a quality scarcely ever due to the head so much as the heart. 
It arises out of a deep vital sympathy with popular currents of 
feeling, the growing intensity of which some men can feel 
almost as distinctly as a physician can feel the reviving force of 
his patient’s pulse. Calculation, without this sympathy, almost 
always fails to predict the course of even a year or two of 
national life. Napoleon IIL. failed even more egregiously than 
any of our own statesmen in his view of the American struggle, 
and yet he knows something of popular feeling, at least in 
France. His prescience, however, has always been limited to 
the one nation whose most intimate instincts he has studied, 
and that is a nation but little inclined as yet to sympathize 
heartily with races lower than its own. The intellectual 
classes of France no doubt sympathized with the North in 
the late struggle, but even that was in no small degree be- 
cause the Emperor was known to favour the South. The 
masses of the French people have never yet shown them- 
selves keenly alive to the wrongs of a lower and alien race. 
Napoleon’s mistake was made, like that of Mr. Disraeli, froma 
radical want of sympathy with the slaves, and a radical error 
as to the infectious character of this sympathy when once 
launched as a powerful political and conservative force in an 
Anglo-Saxon society. 

Not one of even our wisest statesmen can pretend to have 
shown a prescience that will for a moment bear comparison 
with such prescience as Mazzini showed in anticipating the 
national unity of Italy, or such prescience as Mr. Garrison 
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himself showed, in anticipating,—by the wrong means, ‘it is 
true,—but still anticipating the extirpation of slavery at an 
early date on the continent of America. Prescience seems to 
be given much more to those of comparatively simple natures 
whose hearts are full of the force of a great principle, than to 
the most accomplished statesman weighing the effects of 
the elaborate mechanism of political institutions. If pre- 
science be a merit at all, it is the merit of minds 
capable of being fired by the most intense conviction on a 
single subject, rather than of what we usually call balanced 
intellects and sagacious judgments. Balanced intellects and 
sagacious judgments are necessary for the actual execution of 
any great political work. Without Cavour, Mazzini would 
have effected nothing. Without Lincoln, Garrison would 
have been still battling against the world. But still it is the 
conviction that reaches a white heat that is prescient, not the 
cool judgment of deliberative minds. Our contemporary the 
Pall Mall Gazette, in a narrow article, which seems to us 
utterly unworthy of the masculine thinker and writer to 
whom, perhaps erroneously, we ascribe it, headed, “ Shall we 
Crown our Fanatics?” assents to this view, and proceeds 
to make as light as possible of the rare and grand moral 
qualities which belong to men of this white heat of con- 
viction, not only on the express ground that they are so 
rarely men of calm, large minds, but, oddly enough, on 
the ground of the intrinsically small value of zeal, and self- 
denial, and self-forgetfulness practised in a noble cause. 
“The accident,” says our contemporary, in its eagerness to 
depreciate Mr. Garrison’s merits, “of having been right, does 
not make a fanatic less a fanatic.” On the contrary, we 
should have said that the true difference between a fanatic 
and the highest characters which have given to human nature 
its greatest dignity and nobility, is the difference between the 
causes in which zeal is displayed. If the cause is a poor 
and yulgar one, such as our contemporary quotes, — the 
Mormon cause,—the prescience, suffering, and self-denial dis- 
played in its behalf are truly called fanatical. They are 
means as unworthy of the end, as when a man goes through 
daily torture to heap up gold which he never wishes to use. 
If fanaticism mean anything, it means intensity and zeal 
disproportionate to the end. A fanatic, however keen 
his prescience, however grand his endurance, is ignoble, 
because his eyes have been purged to see the drift of events 
only by a mean motive, and his endurance has been spent in 
narrowing his own heart to the measure of vulgar aims. But 
prescience, zeal, self-denial, and self-forgetfulness such as Mr. 
Garrison’s, spent in one of the grandest of human causes, and 
excited by one of the noblest of human motives, is not 
fanaticism, or if it be, is a fanaticism which, if it were but 
wider-spread, would soon extirpate the selfish vices and sins 
which disfigure human life. No doubt such moral white heat 
as Mazzini’s and Mr. Garrison’s also tends to lead men at 
times into great blunders and great sins, and in Mazzini’s case, 
early in his career, undoubtedly did so. Still more, then, 
ought we to honour the man who with such an ardent 
temperament has never been tempted into any violence worse 
than such violence of invective as men of prophetic fire of nature 
cannot, perhaps ought not, entirely to suppress. Statesman- 
like judgment and moderation is an excellent thing, and 
statesmanlike candour like Lord Russell’s is a still more 
excellent thing; but our contemporary will not, we hope, 
easily teach Englishmen to honour either of those qualities so 
much as those rare virtues of heroic self-denial and self- 
forgetfulness which are the salt of the earth, and a salt of 
which there is by no means an abundant supply. 





THE FAMINE IN ORISSA. 


EF Parliament separates without punishing the officials who 

are mainly responsible for the Famine in Orissa, at least 
by a solemn vote of censure, it will grossly neglect its duty. 
That catastrophe, a catastrophe which, alike in extent and 
degree of horror, is almost without a parallel since the birth 
of Christ, has been traced home to the ignorant negligence of 
four civilians, all in the service of a parliamentary depart- 
ment, and if the House of Commons lets them pass unscathed 
it will abdicate one of the noblest of its functions, that of 
protecting Her Majesty’s unrepresented subjects. The four 
are Sir Cecil Beadon, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
the three members of the Calcutta Board of Revenue. Under 
the orders of the Secretary for India, without which the 
Government of India would have done nothing, a Commission 


ae 
report, with the Lieutenant-Governor’s defence, and the Vicg. 
roy’s comments on both, have been presented to Parliament, 
We venture to say no documents more deeply incriminatory of 
public officers were ever laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons. The Commission was composed of civilians, mep 
bound by esprit de corps, by interest, by an inexorable etiquette, 
to bear as gently as possible on members of their own service, 
and its head and reporter was Mr. George Campbell, a man ag 
able and as hard as his uncle, the late Lord Chancellor, about 
the last man in India to defer to any popular ery, or avoid 
exposing any popular exaggeration. Their report is gentle 


in so many words, that the labourers of Orissa, the class below 
the yeomen, seem to have perished en masse of hunger, that 
the statements made by public officers and private individuals 
as to the horrors of the famine were substantially correct, and 
that the official estimate of seven hundred thousand deaths 
from hunger and its consequences in Orissa alone, exclusive of 
the deaths in the hill and jungle districts, is, at all events, no 
exaggeration. Their statement upon this point is so judi. 
cially calm that we give the precise words. After stating 
that “no accounts of the extent and severity of the famine 
generally have been, we might also say could be, exaggerated,” 
and that the Commissioner of the province estimates the 
mortality at one-fourth the entire population, and that this 
population is not below three millions, they continue :—“ The 
Lieutenant-Governor has recently estimated the mortality at 
one-fifth of the population, but we are not informed of the 
grounds of that estimate, nor can we attempt to say which is 
nearest to the truth. The police have made some rough 
returns by counting houses lately and now occupied, but they 
can be little relied on. We can only say that the mortality 
has been, without doubt, enormous. Perhaps some of those 
who have witnessed the most horrible scenes may be inclined 
to take a more gloomy view of the destruction than will be 
borne out when the survivors have settled down again in quiet 
and comfort. We do not think that the appearance of the 
country generally warrants any estimate of the loss of one-half 
the population ; and even one-fourth might seem too high an 
estimate, if it referred to able-bodied adults only in the parts 
of the country which we have seen. It cannot be there said 
that one-fourth of the land has generally ceased to be culti- 
vated, nor probably that one-fourth of the families have ceased 
to exist. But, on the other hand, the mortality has un- 
doubtedly been so great among the old and the young of so 
many families which have escaped total destruction, and in so 
many parts the great mass of the proper labouring population 
(as distinguished from farming ryots) seems to have been 
really so much swept from the face of the earth, that we 
cannot take on ourselves to say that the estimate of one-fourth 
is too high, even in parts which have not suffered much from 
the floods of 1866.” Nothing like this has occurred in India 
in this century, nothing like it in a civilized country since the 
birth of Christ. Imagine one-fourth of the population of 
Scotland to have died of hunger, and our readers may form a 
faint and under-coloured idea of the calamity which fell upon 
a British province for which Parliament is as responsible as 
for Scotland ! 

The famine began to be expected by officers on the spot 
in October, 1865, when Mr. Barlow, collector and magistrate 
of Pooree, that is, Prefect of the most important county in 
the province, and the only official warmly praised by all con- 
cerned, began to warn Mr. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of Orissa, 
and apply to Caleutta for remissions of rent, on the ground 
that the rice crop was not an eighth of the nominal average, 
representations curtly rejected by the Board of Revenue as 
“inadmissible.” This Board, it must be remembered, is the 
“Treasury” of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and in the words 
of the Viceroy, primarily responsible for the suggestion of any 
exceptional measures required by the condition of the country. 
Even at this time, serious stoppages of sales of grain were 
reported, but the Board ordered that “no interference with 
the course of trade ” should be sanctioned, that is, that nothing 
whatever should be done. The attention of the Lieutenant- 
Governor was, however, attracted to the reports, and the Board 
circulated a document which they intended to be a kind of 
Code for the guidance of their officers in time of scarcity. A 
more wonderful document was never penned even by Bengal 
civilians. But for the horrors it occasioned it would be 
worthy a place in one of Mr. Dickens’s rhapsodies on the art 
of misgoverning. The Board direct that in the event of mere 
“scarcity ” the retail prices of each district shall be regularly 





was appointed to inquire into the Orissa Famine, and its 





published—among a population who cannot read—and that 
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work shall be found for labourers, who are to be paid only in 
eash,—which would not buy the non-existent food,—but that 
«if famine,” z.¢., death from hunger, “actually supervenes, 
the chief, if not the only reliance, must be upon the efforts 
of local private liberality,” that is, the subscriptions of a few 
landlords, which even, if given, would buy nothing. It is 
« of the utmost consequence to wean the people of this country 
of their habit of relying upon Government for help,” every 
landlord, that is, being expected to do his duty except the big 
one, the State, which not only owns five-sixths of Orissa, 
but was at this moment refusing with curt callous- 
ness all demands for remission or postponement of rental. 
This, however, is nothing to what followed. The 
local reports became worse and worse, and the Board of 
Revenue, stirred at last to its shallow depths, formally 
prohibited inquiries into the condition of the people. We 

in quote the words of the Commission, “On the collec- 
tor of Pooree’s application, with the Commissioner’s orders 
upon it coming before the Board, they negatived it in very 
decided terms. They regretted that the Commissioner had 
instructed the collector to enter upon any investigation of 
claims of zemindars to remission, as such inquiries tended to 
raise expectations which, not being realized, must result in 
discontent and disaffection. No remissions were to be granted, 
and all hope of receiving any was to be positively barred. 
On receipt of the Board’s orders, the Commissioner desired 
the collector to observe that the Board had disapproved 
of the permission even to satisfy himself of actual loss in 
zemindaree estates, expressed his entire concurrence in the 
orders, directed the collector to consider them final and con- 
clusive and to cancel his proceedings, and sent a copy of 
the orders to the other collectors for their guidance.”” Again, 
in the end of January Mr. Ravenshaw telegraphed an urgent 
demand for help in kind, representing money as of little use. 
“ Famine relief is at a standstill; Public Works Department 
refuse to advance money to collectors to purchase rice. Pooree 
must get rice from elsewhere. May I authorize advance for 
this purpose for Cuttack, Balasore, and Pooree?” The reply 
of the Board, sent by telegram without consulting the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, was coldly cruel :—‘ The Government de- 
cline to import rice into Pooree. If the market favours 
importers, rice will find its way to Pooree without Govern- 
ment interference, which can only do harm. All payments 
for labour employed to relieve the present distress are to be 
in cash.” Even wages in kind were prohibited, though the 
Board knew well that money had become useless. 

These orders daunted the local officials. Their promo- 
tion and their characters depended upon the Board of 
Revenue, they knew that the Board would never forgive a 
zeal which cost money, and they desisted for months from 
remonstrances which only brought down on themselves rebuke. 
Even Mr. Barlow, the only official fairly awake to the danger, 
“threw himself into public works,” trusting against his own 
conviction that the Board might be right, and that if the 
people received much wages they would be able to buy some 
grain. For weeks there was dead silence, and then at last, 
“early in May, an extreme pitch of misery having been 
reached,’ Mr. Barlow could stand it no longer, and 
addressed a full report to his commissioner, Mr. Ravenshaw, 
who instead of dealing with it departed for the jungles 
of the interior, so that the demand was another month in 
reaching Calcutta. He, however, at last supported Mr. 
Barlow, though, still unable to comprehend the imminence 
of the danger, he asked only for a grant of 50/. a month to 
each district. No rice was sent, and by 28th May the distress 
had reached so tremendous a height that the Commissioner 
“found the troops and Government establishments on the point 
of starvation”’—imagine that in a military monarchy!—and 
telegraphed urgently for rice. Only six days before this 
telegram arrived, the Board had definitively refused to sanction 
any importation of rice, agreeing only to institute further local 
inquiries, and had summarily rejected a demand telegraphed 
from Balasore, by its official chief, in these words :—* Rice 
required for free distribution to about 3,000 starving of all 
ages. Might be sent to mouth of Balasore river, and could 
be unladen by aid of sloops of this port.” Moreover, they 
had on their Board only one member, Mr. Schalch, who per- 
sonally knew Orissa, and they took the opportunity in this 
very May, when Calcutta is broiling hot, to depute him not to 
Orissa, but to Darjeeling ; to send him, that is, on full pay, to 
a pleasant hill station, where croquet is possible, and one 
thinks of broiling plains and people dying of starvation as 
passed nightmares, Telegram after telegram followed, each 





more urgent than the last, but it was not until a peremptory 
order had been received from the Lieutenant-Governor, that 
the Board, sorely against its will, consented to send one cargo, 
and on the 9th June they, as the Viceroy notices, actually re- 
fused to obey Sir Cecil Beadon’s order to increase the supply. 
We give the Commissioner’s words :—“ On the 9th of June, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, having asked the Government of India for 
the balance of the North-West Famine Fund, authorized the 
Board to arrange for the importation of another two lakhs’ 
worth of rice into Orissa; but the Board replied,—‘ Your 
telegram received. The Board do not think it necessary to 
order more rice from Rangoon at present. They will wait to 
see the effect of what has been done already, and of the rains, 
which may be expected daily. Another cargo of 20,000 
maunds destined for Bourbon has been offered to them upon a 
guarantee, and they will accept it if prices do not fall at once.” 
The rice sent was sent chiefly in country boats, though there 
were plenty of steam-tugs, “there being,”’ say the Commis- 
sioners, “some lingering fear of unremunerative expense,” 
and in August for want of rice Balasore “suffered terrible 
extremities.” In June “all Orissa was plunged in one uni- 
versal famine of extreme severity. Although there never were 
such crowds of starving people and such mortality in the town 
of Cuttack as in Balasore and Bhudruk, the state of that 
district, in which famine had been so recently discovered, was 
already as bad as possible. Mr. Kirkwood says that in June, 
at Taldunda, the distress could not be exaggerated; it was 
impossible to keep any sort of order among the famishing 
crowd, and ‘for miles round you heard their yell for food.’ 
The relief afforded by importation was as yet extremely small, 
in fact, except in the town of Balasore, hardly appreciable.” 
The rice in almost all cases arrived too late, feeding centres 
were few, the people had lost the strength to travel far for 
food, the rice, even in this extremity, was sold lest the Board 
should lose its revenue, and the people died in heaps. The 
Commissioners repudiate the Board’s defence about caste, 
proving that the people were far beyond the influence of 
prejudices, which, indeed, as every tribe makes and waives its 
own caste rules, could not have been operative in any per- 
ceptible degree. Upto 1st September, one clear twelvemonth 
after the famine had set in, half a year after its existence had 
been fully recognized, only 5,120,000lb. of rice had reached 
Orissa, to feed a population of three millions, that is, less than 
2lb. a head. And Orissa is opposite Arracan, the rice 
granary of Asia, and as the Commissioners admit there was 
ample means of transport. Well may General Durand, 
military Member of Council, and one of the ablest servants of 
the Indian Government, say it “is clear the appalling nature 
of the famine was as little realized as was the principle that 
the first duty of a Government is the preservation of the lives 
of its people,” more especially, we may add, of a foreign 
government supported by the sabre, and wielding an absolute 
authority over a brimming exchequer. Only one of two explana- 
tions can be offered for the conduct of the Board. Hither they 
deliberately thought it better that Orissa should perish than 
that the Treasury should spend money—a supposition we of 
course reject, though it is the one Hindoos will beliove—or 
they were, from want of imagination, incompetent to prevent, 
to understand, or to remedy a famine. In either case their 
dismissal from offices in which they have so completely failed 
is the least punishment the justice of Parliament can award. 
But how of their superiors? There are two points to be 
noted, to the credit of the Lieutenant-Governor, on whom the 
responsibility immediately rests. He woke up to the need of 
rice a little before his Board, and when once aware of the 
famine, ¢.e., after the people had perished, he acted with energy. 
But he incessantly informed the Viceroy that everything had 
been done that could be done; he “did not inquire narrowly 
into the sufficiency of his measures,” and no reasonable man 
can doubt that the Viceroy’s decision—a decision endorsed by 
every Member of Council—is too lenient for the occasion. 
“We are convinced that, if the extent and imminence of the 
danger had been brought home to the Liewtenant-Governor, 
no officer in the service of Her Majesty would have been more 
forward in exertions or personal sacrifices for the sake of miti- 
gating or averting it. But it would appear that, until com- 
paratively late in the history of these events, the head of the 
Bengal Government laboured under what may be described as 
an incapacity to believe in disaster; and we think that the 
result of this frame of mind was that he neglected warnings 
which were not obscure, and wasted valuable opportunities 
both of inquiry and of action. We, of course, admit it to be 
uncertain what number of the lives which have been lost 
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could have been saved by human efforts promptly applied. 
The records of similar calamities would seem to show that, 
under any circumstances, there must have been very great loss 
of life. But we have the satisfaction of knowing that, on the 
occasion of those calamities, the foresight and diligence exhi- 
bited by the local representatives of the British Government 
were not unworthy of the emergencies which had arisen. We 
regret that we cannot make the same statement of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, so far as relates to the later months 
of 1865 and the earlier months of 1866.” 

There is no one save Sir Stafford Northcote and Parliament 
to pass a similar opinion upon the Viceroy, but he deserves it 
atleast as much. He, not Sir Cecil, is responsible for India ; 
he, not the Revenue Board, is required to deal with exceptional 
cases; he, not Lord Cranborne, ought to have ordered full 
inquiry. His defence throughout his minutes is that he was 
alarmed about Orissa, that he pressed the matter on the 
Government of Bengal, and that he offered to sanction any 
amount of outlay, but beyond this he did nothing. He took 
no initiative, sent out no officer from his own Court, issued no 
peremptory orders, demanded no direct reports, did no one of 
the hundred things which, had Orissa been in revolt, he would 
undoubtedly have done. He permitted a professional and 
official etiquette to prevent his own action under circumstances 
where he himself suspected that action to be needful, and 
cannot escape the censure which on the same grounds he 
awards to men whose action he had the power to over-ride, 
and whose deficiencies it was his duty to supply. If the 
British Government learns any lesson from the calamity, it is 
that no extent of service, no degree of natural capacity, no 
amount of official reputation can justify the selection of an 
Englishman trained only in India for a Governorship or a Vice- 
royalty on his own ground. India does not contain two abler 
or two kindlier men than Sir John Lawrence and Sir Cecil 
Beadon, and Orissa perished while they looked feebly on. 





POINT OF OUR COLONIAL SECRE- 
TARIES. 


ORD CARNARVON was in many respects one of the very 
best Colonial Secretaries we have had. Short as was the 
period of his official life, he had time to display qualities of 
firmness and judgment which inspired universal respect. His 
despatch to the Government of Canada on the subject of Mr. 
Seward’s remonstrances as to our treatment of the Fenian 
prisoners, if not quite as peremptory in wording as we could 
have wished, was in substance thoroughly wise and dignified. 
His treatment of the Janiaica question, on which his sub- 
ordinate, Mr. Adderley, expressed himself so violently and 
improperly in Parliament last session, has been throughout firm, 
just, temperate. Nothing could be better than the circular he 
issued in January on martial law to all the Colonial Govern- 
ments, which was approved last Tuesday in the debate on that 
subject in Parliament. And indeed, except on the question of 
colonial bishoprics, on which one must, of course, admit that a 
High-Church Colonial Secretary is not likely to take a line 
agreeable to strong Erastians, and on the one unfortunate 
topic of New Zealand, Lord Carnarvon’s ministry was all that 
even a Liberal could wish, and tended very much to raise the 
public estimate of his power and judgment, and to impress 
the country with a sincere respect for his high moral tone. 
But on New Zealand he fell into exactly the same almost 
stupid class of blunders which disfigured Mr. Cardwell’s ad- 
ministration, and more or less even the late Duke of Newcastle’s, 
though no minister in recent years has shown, on the whole, 
so much temper and insight into the state of that unfortu- 
nate colony as the Duke of Newcastle. The vice of our colonial 
policy with relation to New Zealand has always been the same, 
—a sort of priggish schoolmasterish tone, the example of which 
was unfortunately set by Earl Grey, and which has been imitated 
by nearly all his successors,—a tone haughty, didactic, sus- 
picious, imperious without knowledge, and always full of a 
Pharisaic assumption of superiority. The root of this we 
believe to have been in many instances the promptings of 
the High-Church party in the colony, to whom our recent 
Colonial Secretaries have always inclined a favourable ear. 
But, at all events, the fact has undoubtedly been that in 
the case of no other colony could you produce a Secretary 
of State’s correspondence the tone of which is so uniformly 
unpleasant, so full of unfounded suspicions, of disagreeable 
warnings, of ostentatious lectures on the moral deficiencies 
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of the Colonial Government. Yet in fact, and we have 
watched New Zealand politics very closely, on the chief | 


subjects of dispute between our own Government and the 
colony our own Government has been almost invariably 
in the wrong, and not only so, but very needlessly wrong, in 
consequence of allowing insinuations from private sources tg 
bias our Minister’s mind before time or opportunity have been 
given to the colonial authorities to explain their own side of 
the questions at issue. A very remarkable illustration of this 
kind of blunder is now before us. On the 28th of December 
Lord Carnarvon wrote to Sir George Grey, the Governor of 
New Zealand, as follows :— 


“‘ Finally, I must observe, that while you thus appear to cling 
to the expectation of continued assistance from this country, your 
own reports, or rather the absence of reports from you, show how 
little you recognize any continued responsibility to the Imperial 
Government for the conduct of the war. While in your despatch 
of the 15th October, you inform me that a trooper of the colonial 
forces had been killed by some hostile natives, you leave me to 
learn from the newspapers that in the neighbourhood of Hawke's 
Bay a body of natives who refused to give up their arms, had been 
attacked by the colonial forces in their pak (which is said to have 
been unfortified), and driven into the bush, twenty-three of them 
being killed, and a like number wounded; and that a native 
village on the west coast, after being summoned to surrender, 
was attacked by a colonial force, and escape being cut off, about 
thirty or forty persons were killed. In the account before me, this 
last transaction is described as ‘the most brilliant of this guerrilla 
war.’ Meantime your own despatches would hardly lead me to 
suppose that any recognized warfare was in progress. I need 
hardly observe that if at any time it were alleged in this country 
that these affairs—described by the colonial press as brilliant 
successes—were in fact unwarranted and merciless attacks on un- 
offending persons, I have no authentic means of reply afforded me 
by your despatches.” 


We need not say that this tone from a Colonial Secretary | 
to the Governmeat of a colony is exceedingly unusual, and 
calculated to excite a very just feeling of irritation. Lord 
Carnarvon assumes the suppression of important facts, and in | 
the absence of any explanation from the Government on the 
subject, goes on to hint a very disgraceful reason. The de- 
patches relating the engagements might possibly have been 
suppressed, he suggests, because the “ brilliant successes” 
in question were “ unwarranted and merciless attacks on un- 
offending persons.” Now, what except the not unfrequent but 
very unworthy schoolmasterish spirit which makes it a duty to 
find fault, and to suggest faults if it cannot find them, could 
have prompted Lord Carnarvon to give this unjustifiable and 
needless kind of offence ? 
New Zealand Conservative at his ear, suggesting possible vices 
in the Colonial Government which it was his Lordship’s duty 
hypothetically to rebuke? No wonder the New Zealand 
Ministry, in their very natural irritation at such despatches, 
speak of Lord Carnarvon’s innuendoes rather broadly as 
“calumnies.” The real fact of the case was, that the 
Governor was absent in a remote disturbed district, and 
not able therefore to send home his official account of 
these victories by the mail by which Lord Carnarvon 
heard of them in the newspapers. Lord Carnarvon had 
ample means of knowing that this was so. Moreover, if he 
had read the Gazettes announcing the victories in question, 
which reached home before his despatch was sent off, though 
probably not before it was written, he would have known that 
no such interpretation as he suggested could possibly have 
been put on them. There is not really the shadow of blame 
to be cast on the New Zealand authorities for either of the mat- 
ters referred to. No one, even in the colony, has ever made 
any public charge that either of these successes was “an 
unwarranted and merciless attack on unoffending persons.” 
The Colonial Ministers, in their memorandum, give full infor- § 
mation,—which Lord Carnarvon no doubt had received from 
the Governor a few days after sending off his despatch,—as to 
the nature of those operations, and we confess we do not > 
think it possible that Lord Carnarvon himself now attaches 
the slightest blame to the colonial authorities in either / 
ease. This unpleasant suggestion was entirely and ab-/ 
solutely gratuitous, and the reason for the delay complained of 
in the despatches was as obvious and straightforward as it) 
could be. No wonder that the aggrieved Colonial Ministers © 
feel this needless and foolish taunt somewhat bitterly. They” 
say, in reply :— : 

‘‘ The first intimation of these calumnies reaches the Governor 
and his Ministers in this despatch. So far as ministers are aware, 
no question of the justice of the attacks on the natives, either at 
Hawke’s Bay or on the west coast, or of the conduct of the 
colonial forces on these occasions has ever been publicly raised in 
this colony, or in the United Kingdom. Nor were they aware 
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until they read the despatch that the question had even been 
privately raised. The inference is painfully clear. The Secretary 
of State has allowed himself to be influenced by some secret 
report, studiously concealed from the Governor, from his ministers, 
and from the public, and without resorting to authentic intelli- 
gence, or waiting a few days for a despatch from the Governor, 
has given authoritative currency to such report. Ministers do 

reatly complain of that fatal facility, unhappily so often illustrated 
of late in some Imperial departments of State, of listening to 
secret slander of the reputation of public men in this colony, and 
of investing reports (which otherwise would never come to life), 
with the authority of official recognition. Against this system of 
secret defamation ministers most emphatically protest. It saps 
the foundations of all government, and destroys all confidence in 
public men. In the case of New Zealand, the tacit allowance, if 
not encouragement, in the War Department at home of such a 
system, has, ministers believe, done much to waste the resources 
of the Empire and the Colony, and to paralyze their joint efforts 
to suppress insurrection.” 


And we cannot say we regard the complaint as unjust in sub- 
stance, though it might have been more dignified, and rather 
less resentful in form. 

Again, look at the way in which our Colonial Secretary 

has treated New Zealand in the matter of withdrawing the 
regiments. That the regiments should be withdrawn the colony 
had asked, and they had no right to complain of being taken 
at their word. But there was no sort of occasion to do 
the matter as it has been done, with the greatest possible 
ostentation of want of consideration for the colonial authori- 
ties. Some posts which imperfectly control the country 
were vacated without even that formal notice which would 
have enabled the colony to occupy them if it were thought 
right, and, in consequence, one had already, at the last advices, 
been occupied by the enemy, who announce that “the road 
that way is closed for man and mail. The way for the Pakeha 
is by the sea.” The troops have been taken away as un- 
graciously as they were retained. The General was, we believe, 
directed to offer several regiments to any of the Australian 
colonies who would take them,—with or without contribution. 
The Australian colonies do not need them. New Zealand had 
consented to part with them because the Home Government 
insisted on such hard terms for their continuance that 
their finances would not admit of acquiescence. And 
now they are almost thrust upon Australia. The rebel 
natives on the west coast, whom Lord Carnarvon pro- 
poses to glorify as injured and “unoffending persons,” 
were, as is now known, on the eve of tendering 
their allegiance at the very time selected by a subordinate 
officer, —the whole regulation of- the movement of the troops 
has been expressly withdrawn by the Home Government from 
the power of the Governor and his responsible advisers, —“ to 
give orders for the withdrawal of the Imperial troops occupy- 
ing certain posts on that coast.” And of course the rebels 
were thereby at once encouraged to persevere. 

In short, the Government of New Zealand has been systemati- 
cally treated by our recent Secretaries of Stateasalittle pickle who 
ought to be whipped as often as excuses for that proceeding can 
beinvented. Instead of writing to the Governor and of his 
advisers as men who know but very little of the actual con- 
dition of things should write to men who know much, the 
various Secretaries of State sneer and scold, and invent little dis- 
courtesies and irritations for them which must before long end 
in separation. We confess we think Lord Carnarvon too wise, 
able, and high-minded a man to have taken any pleasure in 
this sort of thing. Yet a worse instance of groundless and 
unjust discourtesy than we have produced from his despatches 
we should find it difficult to discover in the archives of the 
Colonial Office. What unfortunate fate is it which makes 
really able and just men weak and impertinent, when they 
have to deal with this unfortunate colony of New Zealand ? 





THE THREATS OF A DISSOLUTION. 


N R. DISRAELI is trying to Sheffieldize somebody, and we 

should like to know who and what for. All this week 
his organs have been trying, without the smallest apparent 
provocation, except a pettish explosion from Mr. Henley, to 
convince the public that the Liberals are forcing on a dissolu- 
tion, and declaring that the Tories have nothing to fear. The 
Herald mutters, and the Standard swears, and the Globe 
crows, and the Zimes writes as if it expected a storm, and all 
the while there is nothing in sight more dangerous than a 
trumpery question about Salford and its right to two members 
instead of one. Is Mr. Disraeli rattening his own party, who 


deserted him on the enfranchisement of the great cities, or is | 


he really menacing the Liberals? We simply cannot believe 


the latter assertion. They look as meek as mice, and if they 
were ever so furious they could not on any question now at 
issue force on a dissolution. At least, if any such project is 
entertained in their secret counsels they are running, in our 
judgment, a tremendous risk for very little gain. Two months 
ago such a policy might have been tried with advantage, but 
at present it would, we feel convinced, prove a deplorable 
blunder in tactique. What is there left of importance enough 
to go to the country about? The franchise is, in our judgment 
and in theirs a bad one, too uniform, and except in the great 
cities too low; but if it has been accepted, and if he goes to 
the country to-morrow, Mr. Gladstone must offer Household 
Suffrage. Great parties cannot go back, nor can the Liberals 
stand up at the hustings with proposals for disfranchisement. 
True, they may offer Household Suffrage in simpler form, but 
the Compounding Acts having been suspended, the householders 
will not consider the difference between one scheme and the 
other worth a struggle. They know perfectly well that if 
compounding is a privilege, their nominees in the next Par- 
liament will secure it for them again without disfranchising 
anybody. That fuss about parochial finance does not interest 
them, knowing, as they know perfectly well, that they must, 
whenever they please, have their own way in such a matter. 
They will be masters, and will pay rates directly if they like, 
or indirectly if they please, without anybody else having the 
right or the power to interfere fora day. The redistribution 
scheme, it may be said, is bad—we certainly think so—but 
surely the way to alter it is to let the new and more popular 
Parliament assemble, and then propose a measure which will 
really redress the existing anomalies. If they go to the 
country now, the constituencies will perceive only one broad 
fact, that Household Suffrage might have been established 
this session, and the Liberals would not have it. English- 
men never accept two ideas at once, the question of redis- 
tribution is understood only in the great towns, and with 
that impression in electors’ heads the Liberal party will run 
the risk of being cut to pieces. That is a risk which they are 
bound to run if there were any adequate cause—we would 
have run it, for example, in favour of Mr. Fawcett’s motion 
for admitting moderate incomes into Parliament—but what 
is there now remaining? Salford? or the necessity of giving 
ratepayers’ due notice ? or the date of the new registration ? or 
what? There is nothing left worth fighting for in the Bill 
itself, to throw out its main provision is admitted to be im- 
possible, and its secondary provision can be amended much 
better in the new Parliament than in any one which an elec- 
tion, under existing circumstances, is likely to call together, 
only to be once more dissolved. We cannot believe that the 
Liberals intend at the eleventh hour to try such a policy, and 
doubt if their present attitude is a wise one. The points to be 
secured, if it were possible to secure them, are the exclusion 
of the “residuum” and the redistribution of seats so as to 
diminish bribery, and give the great cities their just weight in 
public affairs; but the former we cannot secure, and the 
latter we cannot secure yet, and haggling on minor points is 
waste of power. One-half at least of the amendments 
still on the notice-book are improvements which, if car- 
ried, would be worth very little, and if defeated 
diminish the prestige of the party. It would be far 
wiser as well as easier to reserve all strength for the few 
changes deemed essential by the leaders, and otherwise to 
suffer the Bill to pass without further and useless delay in 
debating its minor provisions. Suppose Mr. Disraeli insists 
upon passing whatever remains of it as it stands, what shall 
we lose? Nothing but what is lost already, and so far as 
any politician can see must remain lost, namely, the power of 
bringing in a Bill which shall include everybody except those 
whom we want to exclude. The battle has been fought, and 
Mr. Disraeli has, as he thinks, won, and our duty now is to 
accept the result, and see that it is so used as to lead to the 
victory of the cause which he thinks he has overthrown. 
These petty amendments and small divisions do no good 
whatever, and produce an impression among the ignorant 
that the Liberals are dallying with an enfranchisement which 
at heart they would like to resist, a dalliance for which the 
new electors certainly will not thank them. The Liberals do 





not want to commence their new undertaking, which is nothing 
less than to convert the householders as they have converted the 
ten-pounders, with a latent prejudice against them as men 
who rejected large terms when offered to their acceptance. 
That is the light in which the mass of the people will see 
the thing, and to prove that it is a false light will be a harder 
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and more painful task than to give them a new and genuinely 
Liberal programme of legislation. The masses see that 
“ Government ” is offering something large, and the pressure 
from the Opposition which has induced that offer is compara- 
tively invisible. Mr. Gladstone himself could not make a 
couple of thousand non-electors see that Mr. Disraeli did not 
intend originally to enfranchise the householders, or bring 
home to them the process by which the householder-who- 
pays-rates-direct-to-an-overseer became the householder simple. 
He might as well hope to describe intelligibly the process by 
which the tadpole develops into the full-grown frog. 

We cannot, however, as we said, believe that the Liberals 
intend a dissolution, or that Mr. Disraeli thinks they do, and 
watch the antics of his supporters in the Press with as much 
surprise as amusement. He is certainly menacing somebody ; 
but then, whom ? 


THE FATE OF MAXIMILIAN. 


HE curtain has fallen on the Mexican tragedy. There is 
no longer any reason to doubt that Juarez, overpowered 
by the clamour of his followers, or sincerely believing in the 
necessity of extreme measures, has given way, and that Maxi- 
milian was executed on the 19th June at Queretaro. His own 
orders condemning all Mexicans who resisted him to im- 
mediate death, orders which were acted upon by his lieu- 
tenants with cruel zeal, had maddened his Liberal opponents, 
who justly held that until they had accepted his rule they 
were not rebels, but patriots resisting an invader, and in some 
degree justify an act which would otherwise have been a 
simple murder of a prisoner of war. Juarez, too, as a pure 
Indian, had a grievance against his enemy which Europe has 
chosen to forget. We published, months since, a decree 
signed by the Emperor himself re-establishing peonage, that 
is, reintroducing slavery in a country which had been relieved 
from that curse,—the greatest and most inexcusable crime a 
ruler can in this century commit. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible for men not blinded by mere hatred of thrones not to 
regret the unhappy fate of a man whose previous history 
had been so unspotted, who certainly meant well to the 
Mexicans who have killed him, and who displayed in the 
last stages of his career a dignity and a courage worthy alike 
of the position he had quitted and the rank he strove to 
obtain. A German prince, Maximilian sought to seize a 
sovereignty over Spanish republicans; a Hapsburg, he descended 
to be the satrap of Napoleon ; but the refusal to leave Mexico 
vith the French, the effort to enlist a national army, the 
desperate defence of Queretaro, were all acts worthy of a House 
which with all its failings has never skulked, and reveal a 
character which, though vain and ambitious, could never have 
been base. The faults of the Archduke were those of his 
family, his training, and his position ; his heroism was his own, 
and his unexampled misfortunes may well extort commisera- 
tion, if not sympathy, from men who nevertheless despise the 
rapidly reviving worship of the royal caste. He played with 
his head for a throne, but at least when defeated he frankly 
and loyally paid the stakes. From the departure of the 
French, Maximilian was the chief of a national party, was alone 
asa Mexican with Mexicans, and the cruelty of Juarez forms a 
bad contrast to the clemency of the people whose interposition 
alone has restored him to supreme power. The Americans 
have pardoned a far more formidable opponent who fought 
them in a far less justifiable cause. 

The event, apart altogether from its personal aspects, may 
yet prove to be one of high political moment. It reveals to 
the people of France as no other occurrence could have done 
that their Emperor is fallible, that when not interpreting 
French opinion he is liable to blundei on a colossal scale. The 
French expedition was from first to last Napoleon’s own idea. 
The people disliked it, the army dreaded it, the politicians 
denounced it, and even the courtiers, with a few noteworthy 
exceptions, questioned or denied its wisdom. The Emperor 
planned and executed it alone, and from first to last scarcely a 
calculation has turned out sound. He believed that the Civil 
War would end in a division of the Union, and it has ended 
by consolidating its dominion and immensely increasing its 
external power. He supposed that the Mexicans after a short 
resistance would yield to the organizing genius of the French, 
that the love of order would counterbalance patriotism, and 
the Mexicans have fought on with savage determination for 
nearly four years. He hoped to reinvigorate the Latin races in 
their great struggle with the Anglo-Saxons on the American 
continent, and the only powers left alive and real there are 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Indian. He believed that the expe- 











dition would at last yield incalculable wealth to France, the 
virtual control of the alternative road between Europe and the 
far East, and it has ended in a loss of forty millions 
sterling, drawn mainly from supporters who subscribed 
in their faith in his star to Franco-Mexican loans. He 
judged that it would be easier to rule Mexico through an 
independent sovereign than through a viceroy, and the 
Sovereign’s pretensions proved his own most serious embarrass. 
ment. He thought that the grant of a throne toa Hap. 
burg would permanently conciliate a house on which he relies 
for influence in Germany, and the appointment has deepened 
the chasm which separates the Austrians and the French 
almost beyond hope from the most skilful engineering. And, 
finally, he deemed it safest, after conquering Mexico and 
selecting its monarch, to desert his nominee, rather than fight 
the Union, and it may well be that this was the greatest 
blunder of all. The French feel wounded in their honour, 
the army knows well that it has retired without firing a shot 
before an American menace, and the Jourgeoisie are alarmed 
by an expenditure to which there seems no limit except that 
of the national resources. Even M. Rouher, the rhapsodist 
of the Tribune, the Barrére of the Cxsarist régime, who will 
defend anything and can answer any one, is compelled to call 
the expedition the “black spot on a brilliant surface,” and 
to acknowledge that his master has been beaten, if not by 
Jaurez and Mr. Seward, then by distance and the destinies, 
Much of this could have been kept from the people had 
Maximilian escaped, and much more might have been thrown 
upon his shoulders, but the execution of an Emperor is a fact 
which cannot be concealed, and which renders recrimination 
useless and offensive to French taste. A great war—for in 
expenditure of men and treasure it has been nothing less—has 
ended in a disastrous or, as many Frenchmen will deem it, a 
dishonourable retreat, in the concession of all disputed points, 
and in the formal execution of the chief under whose standard 
the war was carried on. This clearly will not seem success 
even in peasants’ eyes, and the essential condition of Ceesarism 
is that, in their eyes at least, it shall constantly succeed. 
Impartial men will argue that there was something of grandeur 
in the original idea, that the Emperor was beaten by events 
he could not foresee, and that in retreating at last he deli- 
berately preferred the prosperity of his people to his own vain- 
glory; but average Frenchmen are not impartial, they never 
recognized the idea, they hold that earthly Providences must 
be prescient, and they always, in private life, accept 
challenges without stopping to contemplate results. The 
belief in the Emperor, still almost immovable among the 
peasantry, will be sadly shaken, and that strange Nemesis 
which follows the unjustifiable use of power will, we believe, 
hurry him on to enterprises yet more dangerous than the one 
which has so conspicuously failed. What Moscow was to the 
First Empire, Mexico may yet prove to the Second. 








MR. ARNOLD ON THE ENEMIES OF CULTURE. 
Vj R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has given, in his farewell lecture 
4 i at Oxford, reproduced in the July Cornhill Magazine, not 
only a broader definition, but broader practical illustrations, of what 
he really means by the religion of ‘‘ culture” which he preaches 
than in any of his former essays. is adieu to his Professorship 
at Oxford is conceived in a higher spirit, and expressed with a less 
supercilious and compassionate intellectual air, than any of his 
former addresses to *‘ his countrymen.” Indeed, with but one im- 
portant exception, it is a lecture in which we can wholly concur, 
and which scarcely any one who has any clear insight into our 
English defects can read without sincere admiration and sympathy. 
Mr. Arnold strenuously denies that culture implics mere train- 
ing to see things truly. That is, no doubt, he says, one important 
end of the training which culture demands. But ‘curiosity,’ in the 
purely intellectual sense, is not the true motive of culture. ‘“ There 
is of culture another view in which not solely the scientific passion, 
the sheer desire to see things as they are, natural and proper in an 
intelligent being, appears as the ground of it; a view in which all 
the love of our neighbour, the impulses towards action, help, and 
beneficence, the desire for stopping human error, clearing human 
confusion, and diminishing the sum of human misery, the noble 
aspiration to leave the world better and happier than we fouad 
it—motives evidently such as are called social—come in as 
part of the grounds of culture, and as the main and primary 
part. Culture is then properly described, not as having its origin 
in curiosity, but as having its origin in the love of perfection ; it 
is a study of perfection. It moves by the force, not merely or 
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primarily, of the scientific passion for pure knowledge, but also of 
the moral and social passion for doing good. As in the first view 
of it, we took for its worthy motto, Moutesquieu’s words, ‘To 
render an intelligent being yet more intelligent,’—so in the second 
view of it there is no better motto it can take than these words of 
Bishop Wilson, ‘To make reason and the will of God prevail.’ 
Only, whereas the passion for doing good is apt to be over-hasty 
in determining what reason and the will of God say, because its 
turn is for acting rather than thinking, and it wants to be 
beginning to act, and whereas it is apt to take its own con- 
ceptions, proceeding from its own state of development, and 
sharing in all the imperfections and inmaturities of this, for a 
basis of action, what distinguishes culture is that it is possessed 
by the scientific passion as well as by the passion of doing good; 
that it has worthy notions of reason and the will of God, and 
does not readily suffer its own crude conceptions to substitute 
themselves for them; and that knowing that no action or institu- 
tion can be salutary and stable which are not based upon reason 
and the will of God, it is not so bent on acting and instituting, even 
with the great aim of diminishing human error and misery ever be- 
fore its thoughts, but that it can remember that acting and insti- 
tuting are of little use, unless we know how and what we ought 
to act and institute.” That is finely enough conceived and 
expressed, and, so far, the religion of culture has nothing unduly 
intellectual or superciliously critical about it. Nothing can be 
more complete than Mr. Arnold’s demonstration of its superiority 
to the worship of mere machinery which is so common with both 
the middle-class enemies and the democratic enemies of culture, 
both those who denounce it with Mr. Bright because it ex- 
presses a little contempt for the excessive value set on the 
mere machinery of politics, the mere voting power, the policy 
of local self-government and the rest, and those who denounce 
it with Mr. Frederic Harrison because it does not come with an 
abstract creed and with fire, burning up everything that is ap- 
parently opposed to the immediate interest of the proletariat 
class and to the political gospel of M. Comte. To both these 
enemies of culture Mr. Arnold says that they set means,— 
perhaps very useful means,—above ends, and talk of freedom, 
and popular power, and enthusiasm itself, as if they were the 
final ends of life, instead of the mere instruments for secur- 
ing good or bad final ends, according as the freedom is nobly 
used, the popular power is wisely wielded, and the enthusiasm 
is controlled by a harmonious and balanced nature. Free- 
dom is no doubt the condition of all good, but then it is 
equally the condition of much that is evil, and unless used 
for good is not good. Popular power without at least something 
of wisdom isa sheer danger, and enthusiasm without truth of 
nature is a blind destructive force. Mr. Arnold cries in the 
wilderness that while battling for freedom, we must train the mind 
of the people to understand the true use of freedom; while demand- 
ing popular power, we must seek to make it altogether subordinate 
to popular wisdom; while cherishing enthusiasm, we must keep it 
strictly checked by wide and harmonious sympathies. ‘These mere 
instruments of progress, says Mr. Arnold, must be controlled by 
culture, in the sense of a true love of “ sweetness and light”—the 
‘sweetness’ or love of beauty and harmony, with which culture 
corrects the hideous and grotesque rawness of our limited English 
conceptions of moral good, the ‘light’ with which culture insists 
upon inundating our narrow and meagre prepossessions concerning 
intellectual good. Oxford has, in the past, says Mr. Arnold, 
insisted much more successfully on the claims of sweetness than it 
has on the claims of light. Oxford has always felt the rawness 
and hideousness in what many English sects regard as sacred, much 
more deeply than it has felt the narrowness and ignorance of what 
many English sects regard as true. The Oxford movement, headed 
by Dr. Newman, did much to expose the baldness, rawness, and 
vulgarity of orthodoxy as conceived by our Protestant sects, and 
to sow the seeds of a more harmonious and catholic taste; but it 
did very little to expose the ill-founded and irrational assumptions 
of much which that Protestant orthodoxy regarded as sound reason 
and convincing evidence, or to sow the seeds of scientific candour in 
relation to critical investigation. Oxford has insisted on a deeper 
and wider moral harmony much more successfully than on a more 
abundant flood of light. ‘True culture asks for both,—a richer 
appreciation of the harmony of the various moral and spiritual 
motives, and also a more consistent and unswerving love for every 
attainable ray of intellectual light. ‘‘ Sweetness and light,” that 
is what the gospel of culture demands over and above that moral 
*‘ resistance of the Devil,” that ‘overcoming of the Wicked One,” 
which Mr. Arnold admits that English religion has already 
preached with sufficient force. 


Now, with most of this, so far as it is merely a criticism on the 
shortcomings of our various forms of popular faith, we cordially 
agree. Nothing, as Mr. Arnold says, can be more sterile and 
disheartening than the professed object of many of our 
miserable little sectarian organizations, such as that which he 
quotes as the motto of an exceedingly honest and vigorous 
paper,—the Nonconformist,—* the dissidence of Dissent, and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion.” To ask men to make 
great sacrifices for, and attach a high moral and religious value to, 
the objects held up to admiration in such a standard as that, is, 
as Mr. Arnold truly says, to show how far short religious organiza- 
tions often fall of even any attempt to aim at ‘‘a counsel of per- 
fection.” We do not quarrel with Mr. Arnold's criticism on those 
who aim at something less than a moral and spiritual perfection, 
we only object to the form of the substitute which he proposes, for 
we do not believe that a conscious aim at beauty of character will 
ever result in attaining beauty of character. We have no belief 
in the result of cultivating a harmonious development of motives 
and feelings as a conscious end. A ‘study of perfection,” such 
as Mr. Arnold proposes to us—that is, a study of mental and 
moral grace—may result in a great enfeeblement of the whole 
character, must result in a certain growth of moral affectation, 
but will never result in real beauty. Our answer to Mr. Arnold 
is, that his poetic standard of culture is a very good standard 
for testing by, for wise criticism, but no starting-point 
at all for real improvement. Show an ungainly mind how 
ungainly it is, and it will only become more ungainly in its 
‘‘study of perfection.” The wsthetic aims which Mr. Aruold 
insists on holding up before us are, we contend, not moral 
means of regeneration at all. When he praises Dean Stanley's 
wisdom and sweetness, and Mr. Jowett’s moral unction, and 
Spinoza’s “‘ beatific vision,” as a critic, he does well. But any one 
attempting to subdue his own ruggednesses from an aesthetic 
perception of the beauty of Dean Stauley’s sweeter wisdom, or to 
attain unction because he sees that Mr. Jowett’s unction is a real 
beauty of his character, cr to reach a “ beatific vision” of his own 
because it added something to the richness and serenity of the 
great Pantheist’s philosophic calm, would only fall into conscious 
affectations. We deny that the esthetic culture which Mr. 
Arnold holds up before us as one of the highest conscious ends of 
existence can be attained by conscious pursuit at all. What 
irritates wise men with Mr. Arnold's teaching is not its 
drift, but its implied method. We believe that the sweetness 
and beauty of which he justly makes so much, is, whenever it is 
genuine sweetness and beauty, the growth, not of conscious yearn- 
ing after sweetness and beauty, but of the moral and religious 
submission of our will to the inspiration of a divine love. Beauty 
is the incidental glory of a moral and spiritual perfection attained, 
whenever it is not inborn and natural, by direct converse with, 
and love of, a higher nature. Sentimentalism is the only result 
of a direct effort after beauty or harmony of character. We differ 
from Mr. Arnold wholly in thinking that the love of perfection 
goes beyond religion. “ Perfection,” he says, * as culture, from 
a thorough disinterested study of human nature and human 
experience, learns to conceive it, is an harmonious expansion of 
all the powers which make the beauty and worth of human 
nature, and is not consistent with the over-development of any 
one power at the expense of the rest. Jere it gues beyond 
religion, as religion is generally conceived by us.” Does it 
go beyond the religion of “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect?” Does it go beyond the 
religion which loves “sweetness and light,” not because they 
present our nature with a more attractive glow upon it, bub 
because the Light of the world was full of sweetness, and makes 
us all feel the moral authority of His saying, ‘‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another ?” What we maintain is that the moral restraint or 
moral impulse given by the touch of a higher nature on our own, 
impels us to actions by which we grow in “sweetuess and light,” 
without aiming at them, while aiming only to obey the higher 
Will within us. Attained thus under the moral and religious 
sanction as a mere matter of conscience and duty, they bring with 
them none of the affectations and conscious intellectual posture- 
making of the direct aim at beauty of character. Why it is so, it 
is, of course, impossible to say; but we believe it is true that no 





one ever aimed directly at greater beauty of nature without a 
spoiled simplicity, and therefore a growth in ugliness. ‘The weak- 
| ness of the gospel of culture is that it gives us no impulse, no 
| natural motives,—that to follow its mandates you have to go 
‘through a mental attitudinizing which destroys all strength and 


j earnestness. It is by simply opening the conscience to the teach- 
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ing and inspiration of the perfect Will, by acts of duty, not by 
acts of sentimental aspiration, that men absorb the real sweetness 
and light of Him who was all sweetness and all light. Mr. 
Arnold’s doctrine of culture is a good school of criticism, but a 
wretched school of progress. It is better to grope your way 
almost blindly to what seems morally better and better, till the 
submission to duty begins, as it always does at last, to widen the 
apprehension for divine perfections, than to begin aiming at a 
quality which really has no direct moral authority over us,—mere 
harmony or mental grace,—and which inevitably lands those who 
cultivate it in the most ugly of all ugly qualities—constant self- 
consciousness, moral affectation, esthetic melodrama. 





THE RECENT SALMON FISHERY CONGRESS. 
W* are apt at times to feel annoyed at the great and increasing 
attention devoted to Salmon, and to be jealous that the 
same interest is not manifested in codfish, turbot, or herrings. 
But this indifference about our sea fish is explained, when we con- 
sider that salmon are property and sea fish are not. Sea fish 
belong to anybody and everybody, whilst salmon have by the 
force of circumstances, and especially by Act of Parliament, been 
constituted ‘‘ venison of the waters ;” to take one without per- 
mission, therefore, is poaching and, of course, a punishable offence. 
There can be no poaching, however, on the sea, because sea fish 
are free to all; the most valuable codfish, the very finest turbot, 
or the most delicate whiting is the prize of him who can capture 
it. There is no Act of Parliament to protect our sea fish ; they 
are common property, and are in consequence often captured and 
sold when they are quite unfit for human food. In fact, the 
demand for sea fish is becoming so great, that men now go to sea 
in all weathers and bring ashore whatever comes in their net, cer- 
tain of obtaining a high price for all the fish they can capture. 
Salmon are likewise becoming more and more valuable, in con- 
sequence of the increasing taste for food luxuries. A very large 
fish brought the other day the price of more than three sheep to 
the fishmonger who sold it! And about Christmas time a cod- 
fish becomes nearly the equal in value of a salmon, half-a-crown 
per pound weight being in some seasons of the year comparatively 
cheap. Oysters, with which to form sauce for our codfish, begin 
to follow suite; we shall very soon, we suspect, have to accustom 
ourselves to oysters at a guinea the hundred ; they are now being 
retailed at more than half that amount. Neither is it too much 
to say of salmon that, in the early period of the year, if the price 
goes on increasing as it has done, they will be worth their weight 
in gold. No wonder, then, that gentlemen who are so fortunate as 
to possess salmon fisheries are beginning to look sharply after them, 
to hold congresses, and resort to intercommunication about the best 
means of propagating, multiplying, and perpetuating such a valu- 
able fish. 

When salmon were only thought of as a local food supply, when 
even apprentices used to protest against eating that fish oftener 
than twice a week, in other words, before there were steamboats 
or railways to bear away the fish to distant seats of population, and 
so divide the produce, the salmon was comparatively little thought 
of. Proprietors at the time indicated derived only a very trifling 
rent from their salmon runs, their domestics even turned up their 
nose at the fish, in short, for a long time it had to bear the fate 
of all too common things, and was voted out from genteel tables 
as being vulgar! It was not till the rapid conveyances of modern 
times began to equalize the food supplies of the country, that the 
true value of the fish began to be perceived, and then it was dis- 
covered by many who wished to turn their salmon rights to 
account that some streams had been so polluted in consequence 
of having been turned into common sewers for the accommoda- 
tion of the rapidly increasing towns upon their banks, and 
by having been made receptacles for all kinds of chemical 
and manufacturing refuse, as to be totally unfit for the home 
of so delicate a fish as the salmon, which were either being 
killed outright by the impure water of their dwelling-place, 
or their flesh was being so flavoured by obnoxious matters 
held in solution as to be rendered unsaleable. ‘Then, again, 
breeding had been restricted, and the natural stock of fish 
diminished by the erection of weirs and dams. A striking proof 
of the effect of such obstructions was cited by Mr. Ashworth, at 
the recent Congress, when he mentioned an American river that 
used to produce no less than 180,000 salmon per annum, which 
number had become reduced in thirty years, by the erection of 
dams and weirs, to an annual yield of 2,000 fish! ‘The samestory 
could be told of many of our British salmon rivers. 

The * salmon lairds” having at length become alive to a sense 





waters, began to call into requisition all their powers to obtain 
a remedy as against the chief obstructions to salmon cultivation, 
i.@., fixed engines of capture and pollution. At present their 
leading idea, as expressed at the Conference, is, “‘ Let us give the 
fish a proper home, let us have a clear and unpolluted main stream, 
with numerous rippling tributaries, and then all will again be 
well with the salmon,”—and of course well with them as pro. 
prictors. We agree with them that it is absolutely necessary 
that the abode of the salmon should contain no liquid filth to 
poison the fish, and above all, that there should be no obstructions 
to prevent the fish from attaining their natural breeding grounds, 
At the Congress held the other day, a strong case was made out 
for pure streams, on public and sanitary grounds, but the desire 
of the salmon proprietors cannot, of course, be accepted as being 
exactly disinterested. Healthy water in great rivers undoubtedly 
means a larger supply of salmon, and at such prices as salmon now 
yield the whole question with the proprietors is simply one of 
increased rental. When those gentlemen who are proprietors of 
barren English rivers read from year to year of the annua} 
thousands derived from the salmon fisheries of the Tay or the 
Spey, they cannot but desire that their property should become of 
similar value. ‘The rivers we have named will yield in the shape 
of rent a sum of thirty thousand pounds at least, and the English 
river proprietors think, and they are right in so thinking, that 
some of their streams may be made equally productive. The 
Ribble, as they have seen, has been repopulated, and now that it 
has been shown how thousands of salmon can be obtained where- 
only dozens were got before, they are eager to do likewise. ‘The 
question, however, of abating the numerous pollutions which keep 
most of the English salmon streams unproductive has yet to be 
dealt with in a firm way by the Legislature. As Mr. Walpole 
says, ‘‘ We all know how lamentably deficient, at the present time, 
the salmon laws are with respect to pollutions.” 

Progress of a satisfactory kind has been making recently as regards 
the sweeping away of all kinds of fixed engines of capture. Thou- 
sands of these obstructions were doomed at a late sitting of the: 
Commissioners on the Solway, and many more will doubtless be 
condemned on other rivers as soon as the Commissioners are in a 
position to decide as to their legality ; and the clearing away of 
such obstructions will go a great length in improving the rivers. 
which they have so long been allowed to encumber. As to the 
value or want of value of ladders, and of steps and gaps for the 
passage of the fish, much might be said. A large number of 
salmon ladders were exhibited at the Congress, which cannot be 
described without engravings, but they had all been designed 
pretty much after the same idea, and some of them, we fear, wilk 
never answer the purpose required. We have heard of many 
ingenious and costly salmon ladders during late years, and some 
of them, we are told, have been more or less successful; but not 
one of these contrivances, however elaborate, or rather, however 
simple, can equal the natural bed of the stream; but it is really 
not wonderful that many attempts should be made to construct 
ladders, because if the fish do not obtain a cradle for their young. 
the river is sure to become less populous. Good spawning ground 
is the chief essential of all salmon streams, and the upper tribu- 
taries of any particular water are more particularly the home of 
the fish; the main stream is, after all, only a highway for the: 
salmon from the sea to the nursery. 

The chief bane of our more important English salmon streams, — 
Scottish rivers are not so much afflicted in this way,—is the weirs 
and dams which prevent the ascent of the fish, and the antidote, as 
many gentlemen think, is an artificial ladder ; and it is only honest 
to say that some designers of fish ladders seem to think the more 
artificial the ladder is made the better. Now, the salmon is a clever 
fish, but it was never made to turn away from its course in order 
to ascend asteep flight of stairs! The fish has the necessary instinc’ 
to head up a fierce current, and a strong fish can jump as high as 
a hunting horse, but to go upa long stair and turn constantly 
round sharp corners in the face of a fierce rush of water, as some 
of the designers intend, is not much in its way of life. ‘There ought 
to be ladders and ladders, for nothing is more certain than that a 





lace. 
' Another important element in the economy of a salmon river is 
proper dealing with the piscine vermin which have been the ruin 
of some streams, and are likely to be the ruin of still more. Great 
havoc is played with the young salmon by pike and other enemies, 
and the salmon eggs form a dainty dish for the yellow trout, the 
silver eels, &. But worse than these we have the bull trout 
actually exterminating the more valuable fish. Earl Percy, the 





of what they were losing by not being able to cultivate their 


chairman of the Congress, said, in reference to the river Coquet,, 


ladder suitable for one place may be quite out of place in another 
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that the trout in question swarmed in that river, and as it was | in a Court of Equity, and his colleague accepting a common law 


very ferocious it preyed upon the young salmon with great avidity. 
The same apprehensions exist as to the Tweed. It is thought by 


judgeship. Early in the autumn Mr. Walsh was appointed Master 
of the Rolls, on the death of Mr. Cusack Smith. Mr. Morris at once 


those interested in that river that the salmon are being slowly | took the position of first Law Officer, and was succeeded in the 


exterminated by the bull trout, which is a great pity ; but as rivers 
are known to have been so exhausted of salmon it is an argument 
for the extermination of the enemy. We believe both practical 
men and naturalists are watching this phase of the question with 
a view to action. 

We often think it wonderful that salmon proprietors get so 
many clever people to take an interest in that fish, because it is 
almost certain that even if all our best English streams were 
yielding salmon at their greatest power of production—and we 
must not forget that the productive power of even the greatest 
stream is limited by its ability to breed and feed a given number 
of fish—it would make little difference to the consuming public. 
If we could ever hope to grow salmon at a less price than butcher 
meat, it might become worth the while of the public to initiate and 
carry on a general agitation on the subject of its growth and pro- 
tection, but with our increasing population there is certain to be 
such a constant demand for this luxury of the table as will keep 
it at a high price, and consequently insure its being well looked 
after by those who derive a portion of their income from it. 
Meantime, who will institute a British Sea Fisheries Congress ? 





A YEAI’S MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 
ORD DERBY’S third Administration came into power on 
the 6th of July, 1866, and has, therefore, been in existence 
twelve months. The anniversary of the transfer of the Seals of 
Office seems to be a suitable occasion on which to contrast the 
Government of to-day with that originally presented as claiming 
the confidence of the country. 

In the selection of his Cabinet the Premier adhered to the number 
—fifteen—which had been adopted by Lord Palmerston and fol- 
lowed by Earl Russell. ‘The choice of Departments, however, 
slightly differed. The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
the Postmaster-General were excluded, and in their room Lord 
Derby introduced the First Commissioner of Works and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The first changes in the Cabinet took 
place eight months after its construction. On the 2nd of March, 
the Earl of Carnarvon, Secretary for the Colonies ; General Peel, 
Secretary for War; and Viscount Cranborne, Secretary for India, 
resigned on account of their inability to assent to the Reform Bill. 
Lord Carnarvon’s successor was the Duke of Buckingham, then 
Lord President of the Council. The post thus vacated was 
assigned to the Duke of Marlborough, and the office of Lord 
Steward of the Household, which that nobleman had held, was 
given to the Earl of Tankerville. General Peel was succeeded at 
the War Office by Sir John Pakington, and this rendered necessary 
the appointment of a new First Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. 
Corry, who then discharged the duties of Vice-President of the 
Council, was promoted to be chief in the department of Marine, 
and was replaced as Minister of Education by Lord Robert 
Montagu. Sir Stafford Northcote was moved from the Board of 
Trade to the India Office, and a successor was found in the Duke 
of Richmond, who, as the Earl of March, filled the post of Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board from April to June, 1859, on the 
promotion of Mr. Sotheron-Estcourt to the Ilome Office. 

Thus reconstructed the Cabinet continued for a few weeks, 
when the Prime Minister lost the services of a fourth Secretary of 
State. ‘The cares of office proving too heavy for Mr. Walpole, he 
resigned the seals of the Home Department. ‘To him succeeded 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, whose removai rendered vacant the Presi- 
dency of the Poor Law Board. The Earl of Devon was trans- 
ferred to this office from that of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which, after some delay, was conferred upon Colonel 
Wilson Patten. 

The legal department of the Ministry has witnessed several 
changes. Within three months after his re-election for Belfast, 
as Attorney-General for England, Sir Hugh Cairns received the 
appointment of Lord Justice of Appeal in Chancery, on the resig- 
nation of Sir J. L. Knight-Bruce. Michaelmas Term was not 
many weeks old when Chief Justice Erle retired from the Bench, 
and the Solicitor-General, Sir W. Bovill, took his place in the 
Court of Common Pleas. Sir J. Rolt and Sir J. B. Karslake, the 
present Law Officers of the Crown, were then selected to represent 
Equity and Law respectively. The former was re-clected for West 
Gloucestershire, the latter found a seat at Andover, where room 
was made by the withdrawal from Parliament of Mr. Humphery. 

As in England, so in Ireland, the legal advisers of the Executive 
have ascended to the Bench, the chief taking an important position 





Solicitor-Generalship by Mr. Chatterton. In March last, Lord 
Chancellor Blackburne, at 85 years of age, found himself unequal 
to the discharge of the additional duties cast upon him through 
the Fenian rising. He therefore surrendered the Great Seal of 
Ireland, which was confided to the care of Lord Justice Brewster. 
Mr. Justice Christian was promoted to the Court of Chancery 
Appeal as successor to Mr. Brewster, and the vacant seat in the 
Court of Common Pleas was taken by Mr. Attorney-General 
Morris. On Mr. Chatterton moving up to the Attorney-General- 
ship, he was succeeded as Solicitor-General by Mr. Warren. 

Scotland has lost one of its Law Officers. When Lord Justice- 
General M’Neill was raised to the Peerage as Lord Colonsay, the 
vacancy in the Court of Session was supplied by Lord Justice- 
Clerk Inglis. Lord Advocate Patton succeeded Mr. Inglis, and 
on Mr. Solicitor-General Gordon taking the post of Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Millar was selected to be his colleague. 

The alterations in the minor posts of the Ministry have not 

been numerous. The death of the Marquis of Exeter called 
Lord Burghley to the Peerage. His Lordship consequently 
resigned the Treasurership of the Royal Household, and to this 
Colonel the Hon. Percy Herbert, M.P., was appointed. On Mr. 
Earle relinquishing the post of Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 
it was given to Mr. Sclater-Booth, M.P. Within the past fort- 
night the gift of the Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship of the 
Home Department has fallen to the disposal of the Prime Min- 
ister, through the nomination of Lord Belmore as Governor of 
New South Wales. No one has yet been appointed to the vacant 
post. 
The effect of the twelve months’ changes has been that the 
Government has lost the services of the Earl of Carnarvon, 
General Peel, Viscount Cranborne, the Earl of Belmore, and 
Lord Burghley ; while it has gained the active co-operation of 
the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Tankerville, Lord Robert 
Montagu, Colonel Percy Herbert, and Colonel Wilson Patten. 
Mr. Walpole, although no longer holding office, is still a member 
of the Cabinet, and in order that the number fifteen may not be 
exceeded, the President of the Poor Law Board is now excluded 
from the councils of that select body. Nine of its members sit in 
the Commons, and six in the Lords ; last year the proportion was 
ten to five. In the Upper House are the Premier, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Colonial Secretary, the Lord President, the Lord 
Privy Seal, and the President of the Board of Trade. In the 
Commons are the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home, 
Foreign, War, India, and Irish Secretaries, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Commissioner of Works, and the Minister without 
Portfolio. Eight out of the fifteen departments in the Cabinet 
have changed their representatives within the year. The Ad- 
ministration now includes five dukes, one marquis, six earls, one 
viscount, eight lords (two peers and six known by titles of courtesy), 
and five baronets. But of forty-seven members of the Ministry 
only fourteen have seats in the Upper Chamber, while no fewer 
than thirty-three sit in the House of Commons. ‘This is a large 
proportion, but it would be increased were seats found for the 
Scotch Law Officers and for the Irish Solicitor-General, neither of 
whom has been fortunate enough to get into Parliament. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXXIV.—KEnt :—ConcluDeED. 


EFORE nine years, however, had elapsed, we find the 
Kentish men once more in revolt against the authority 

of the King’s Ministers, and playing a decisive part in the 
great civil contest which was then convulsing England. ‘The 
Duke of York had not yet claimed the Crown, the efforts 
of himself and his partizans being still nominally directed 
against the evil counsellors of the King, the ‘* Queen’s party ;” 
and the movement to which we refer, though Yorkist as 
respects leadership and immediate results, was, as respects its 
adherents in Kent, substantially one for redress of grievances, 
similar to the Tyler and Cade insurrections. At the end of 
January, 1460, John Denham (afterwards High ‘Treasurer to 
Henry VII.) was despatched by the Earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury from Calais to attack the Royal army and navy col- 
lected under Lords Rivers and Scales at Sandwich. So complete 
was the surprise and discomfiture of the Royalists, that Rivers 
was taken in his bed, and carried off to Calais. Once more a Royal 
navy was collected at Sandwich, and once more discomfited ; and 
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the coast of Kent being thus left defenceless, the two Yorkist Earls, 
with young Edward of York, accompanied only by 1,500 men, 
left the French coast at the end of May, and on the 5th of June 
landed at Sandwich. Hence they marched direct to Canterbury, 
and after a brief pause moved on London. ‘So popular was 
their cause, an] so acceptable their declarations, that before they 
reached the metropolis 40,000 men in arms had joined them.” 
Luckily we have again a document preserved which shows the 
spirit by which the Kentish men were actuated on this occasion, 
viz., the articles published by them when they assembled—Lord 
Cobham among them—to greet and join the Yorkist Earls; and 
at the risk of wearying our readers we will give their substance : 
—‘* These be the points and causes of the gathering and assem- 
bling of us, the King’s true liegemen of Kent, the which we 
trust to remedy, with help of him, the King, our Sovereign Lord, 
and all the Commons of England. 1. The King, by the in- 
satiable covetousness, malicious purpose, and false-brought-up-of- 
naught persons, daily and nightly about His Highness, is daily 
informed that Good is Evil, and Evil is Good. 2. ‘They say that 
our Sovereign Lord is above law, and that the law was made but 
to his pleasure; and that he may make and break it as often as 
him list, without any distinction. The contrary is true. And 
also, that he should not have been sworn on his coronation to 
keep it, which we conceive for the highest point of treason that 
any subject may do against his prince, to make him reign in per- 
jury. 38. They say how that the King should live upon his 
Commons, so that all their bodies and goods be his. The con- 
trary is true; for then he need never set Parliament to assess any 
goods of them. 4. Jtem, they inform the King how that the 
Commons would first destroy the King’s friends, and after, him- 
self, and then bring in the Duke of York to be their King; so 
that, by these false means and lesyngs [lies], they made him to 
hate and to destroy his very friends, and love his false traitors, 
that call themselves his friends. 5. They say it isa great reproach 
to the King to reassume what he has given away for livelihood. 
6. The false traitors will suffer no man to come into the King’s pre- 
sence, for no cause, unless he will give a bribe. 7. ‘That the good 
Duke of Gloucester was impeached of treason by one false traitor 
alone. How soon was he murdered, and never might come to his 
answer! And that the traitor Poole [De la Pole, Su/folk], im- 
peached by all the commonalty of England (the which num- 
ber passed a quest of 24,000) might not he suffered to die, 
as the law would; but rather, these said traitors, at the said 
Poole’s assent, that was as false as Mortiger [? Vortigern], would 
that the King should hold battayle in his own realm, in the 
destruction of all his people and of himself both. 8. ‘They whom 
the King will shall be traitors, and whom he will not shall be none. 
9. The law seemeth only to do wrong. 10. ‘That our Sovereign 
Lord may well understand that he hath had false counsel; for 
his law is lost; his merchandize is his commerce bene 
destroyed; the sea is lost; France is lost; himself is made so 
poor so that he may not pay for his meat nor drink ; he oweth 
more, and is greater in debt than ever was King in England. 
This, notwithstanding, yet daily these said traitors, that bene 
about him, awaiten where anything should fall, and come to him, 
and profit by his law, they bene ready enow to ask it from him. 
11. They ask gentlemen’s lands and goods in Kent, and call us 
risers and traitors, and the King’s enemies ; but we shall be found 
his true liegemen, 12. We will that all men know that we neither 
robbe nor stele; but the defaults amended, we will go home. 
Wherefore we exhort all the King’s true liegers to help and sup- 
port us. 13. We blame not all the lords about the King’s person, 
nor all gentlemen, nor all men of law, nor all bishops, nor all 
priests, but only such as may be found guilty by a just and true 
inquiry by the law.” ‘This remarkable paper ends thus :— 
‘* God be our guide, 
And then we shall spede, 
Whosoever says nay.” 


lost ; 


‘*'The Pope’s legate had ridden with them through Kent, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury attended them to London, with his 
cross borne in state before him ;” and after an ineffectual attempt 
on the part of Lord Scales to induce the citizens to resist, the 
gates were opened to the invaders, and Edward and the Earls on 
the 2nd of July entered the City in triumph. 

These examples, which we have given at some length, exhibit 
the spirit which animated the men of Kent during the Plantagenet 
period; nor did this diminish during the periods which followed. 
‘The insurrection of Sir Thomas Wyatt, a Kentish man, and his 
successful march to London in the reign of Mary (1554), in the 
Protestant and anti-Spauish interest, reads almost like a mere 


———. 
already spoken of ; and the fact remains established that in the 
period between the Conquest and the accession of the Stuarts, 
the men of Kent four times at least marched upon and took pos. 
session of London in the cause of liberty or religious progress. 

Our limited space compels us to content ourselves with a morg 
general allusion to the other events in the history of Kent. In 
the struggle between Charles I. and the Long Parliament, Kent 
was at first decidedly anti-Royalist and Presbyterian in its ten- 
dencies ; then divided, a Royalist party being forme] among the 
gentry, and the county member, Sir Edward Dering, changing 
sides more than once, he being a man animated chiefly by an ardent 
Protestantism, of a somewhat Exeter-Hall type, an] singularly 
deficient in judgment. The county was, however, by vigorous 
measures secured for the Parliament, and remained for the most 
part in their hands during the first Civil War. In 1648 it became 
the theatre of the renewed struggle of the Royalists, aided by a 
section of the Presbyterians, and at Maidstone the battle wag 
fought in which Fairfax crushed this dangerous rising. We have 
already referred to the occupation of the Medway by the Dutch 
in the reign of Charles IT. 

King Henry VIII. and his daughters, Queens Mary and Eliza. 
beth, were natives of Kent, having been all born at Greenwich; 
and Anna Boleyn was of a Kentish family. 
of eminence, most of whom may claim to belong to this county 
in the stricter sense of family as well as of birth, we find 
Cardinal John Kempe, Archbishop of Canterbury (who died 
at an advanced age in 1453); Brion Duppa, Bishop of Win- 
chester iu the Stuart period; Sir Edward Poynings, the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, well known from the Act which bore his 
naine; Sir Anthony St. Leger, and Sir Henry Siduey, two other 
Irish governors; Sir Philip Sidney; Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Klizabeth’s statesman ; Lord Keeper Sir John Finch, the silver- 
tongued but servile Speaker of the third Parliament of Charles, 
whom his kinsman, Sir Peter [leyinan, himself a distinguished 


Among the natmeg 


Kentish patriot, declared he would disown, and who _ fled 
abroad from the vengeance of the Long Parliament; Dr. 


Nicholas Wotton, the civilian and celebrated diplomatist of the 
Tudor period, who was five times sent ambassador to the Emperor 
Charles V.; the poet civilian Dr. Giles Fletcher the elder, with 
his well known poet-sons Giles and Phineas ; William Harvey, the 
renowned physician ; the two Sir Thomas Wyatts; Dr. White Ken- 
nett, Bishop of Peterborough ; Dean Wotton and Sir Henry 
Wotton, statesmen; the two Sir Ilenry Vanes (the elder of whom 
may rank high at least as a diplomatist) ; Algernon Sidney ; Wil- 
liam Pitt the younger, William Caxton; Sir Richard Baker, the 
chronicler; Lanbarde; Sir William ‘twysden, and Sir Roger 
‘T'wysden, antiquaries; and a brother of the latter, Sir Thomas 
Twysden, the judge; Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Sir Robert 
Filmer (Locke's antagonist); Sir Charles Sedley; that strange 
woman, the authoress, Mrs. Afra Belin; Mrs. Elizabeth Carter 
and Mrs, Catherine Macaulay, also well known as female writers ; 
Adiniral Byng and Sir George Rooke; General Wolfe and Lord 
Amherst. Such are a few of the better known names to the 
reputation connected with whom Kent inay lay claim, and with 
this bead-roll of fame our notice of this important county might 
well conclude. But we must not forget to record the names at 
least of its modern watering-places, Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Folkestone, which, with Dover, entitle it to a place in the realm 
of pleasure, as well as of business. 





THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CLERGY.—WHITE AND 
BLACK, 

(fo tue Epiror or tue “* Specraror. 
Sir,—Among the many vagaries in which the Anglican party has 
lately indulged, it might be difficult to find any one more prepos- 
terous than the attempt to bring about a union between the East- 
ern Churches, more especially that of Russia, and the Church of 
England. ‘The mere statement of this object would be sufficient 
to make any one at all conversant with the real state and condition 
of the Russian Church, either consider the whole thing in the light 
of a cleverly got up hoax, or else dismiss it from his mind as the pro- 
duction of some half-crazy and not otherwise occupied Ritualist. 
This, I confess, is the view which primd facie I, for one, took of the 
matter. But then, [ admit, there is another way of looking at the 
matter. Thus I find that almost all the theological reviews and news- 
papers published in England treat the subject —either in a friendly 
spirit or not—but at all events seriously ; that, for instance, one of 
them, the Bulwark, calls an association formed some time ago for 
the ‘* corporate reunion of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Anglican 
Churches ” one of the most formidable confederations of moderna times ; 





repetition of the risings and marches on the metropolis we have 





that in 1864 this association numbered as many as 8,000 members ; 
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lastly, that there is being published in London (‘Triibner and Co.) 
an Orthodox Catholic Review, whose sole object professes to be a 
reunion of the Churches of Mugland and Russia; and, strangest of 
ali, [ have nowhere met, as yet, with any refutation of even the | 
most astounding statements made by this pugnacious, although 
put indifferently written, little champion of Russian orthodoxy. 
Under these circumstances, I think it but right to make use of 
the pretty close acquaintance [ have been able to form with the 
Russian Church, or rather with its clergy, both regular and 
secular, and through your columns, to quiet, on the one hand, the 
Protestant fears of the Bulwark and of similar pious publications, 
while, on the other, I should like to offer some candid advice to 
the probably well-meaning but evidently deluded author of the 
Orthodox Catholic Review. I advisedly speak of the author, and 
not of the editor of this review, as all its articles are written in 
the first person singular, and the orthodox “ I” continually refers 
his readers either to ‘ Dr. Overbeck’s Catholic Orthodoxy,” or to 
“my book on ‘¢ ‘atholic Orthodoxy,’” both of which turn out upon 
examination to be one and the same work. Ia fact, both this 
book and the review just mentioned are so perfectly identical in 
style, or rather in their want of style (for instance, in Catholic 
Orthodoxy we find such expressions as ‘ velleity,” “ light 
shining forth from the extent of physical and ethnographical 
studies,” ‘* he cannot atone us,” ‘* I like the true Christ ;” and in 
the Orthodox Catholic Review we read of “a collection of docu- 
ments, the idea of which is intended to relieve,” “in conformance 
with,” &c.), in their scope, general bearing, mode of criticism, and 
special object, that 1 believe [ am justified in attributing both 
tc Dr. Overbeck, and in considering him responsible for the views 
and facts exposed in either publication. 

Whenever Dr. Overbeck contents himself with the merely nega- 
tive work of criticizing the Church of England, he has a very 
easy time of it indeed. Of course, it is not difficult to point out 
the many discrepancies between the Prayer Book and formularies 
on the one hand, and the Thirty-Nine Articles on the other, and 
as long as he confines himself to this part of his subject, our 
author deals pretty successfully with his opponents, both of the 
High and the Low Church. But his difficulties begin when he 
comes to the positive part of his self-imposel task, ic, when he 
undertakes to prove the validity of the claims of the Greek and 
Russian Churches to be considered the only true representatives 
of the Catholic Orthodox Church. Of course, a mere layman, 
however strongly he may demur to them, cannot be expected to 
venture into an argument on those frightfully mysterious ques- 
tions of * Apostolical Succession,” ‘ Sacerdotalism,” &c., as it 
probably requires the acumen of a clerical mind to understand 
how the Holy Ghost (who must assuredly be admitted to be * the 
Spirit of truth”) can possibly indwell in and be transinitted by 
persons who are habitual liars. I say this advisedly, and, if 
required to do so, can prove it by facts. So here, again, Dr. 
Overbeck has the argument all to himself. Happily, however, 
he is so confilent in the strength of his cause, that he ventures by 
and by upon the lay ground of history, as when says, 
“Christianity is History, and not Philosophy. Wistory has to 
guide us back to the fountain-head of trath. It is only when 
History has first laid the ground undor eur feet, that we may 

Speculation. Where the 
efective, or shifted, closer 


} 
ie 


begin with the work of Induction and 
historical foundation is wanting, or d 
(dium in profu dum venerit contemnit. 
This is the bane of Popery and Protestantism. Our century is the 
age of historical and experimental sciences. It is the age of closer 
inspection. People will no longer believe what a man simply 
asserts; they say, ‘Prove it.’ And they are quite right in doing 
Now, this is all I want. ‘Thus, Dr. Overbeck, if | 
understand him rightly, admits that the history and the prac- 
tical life of a Church—and, of course, especially of her Bishops 
and Priests — are to be the test of their theoretical claims 
and pretensions. ‘The historical part of the subject being of 
course far too bulky to be treated here, I will confine myself to 
the drawing of as complete a picture of the real life and condition 
of the Russian clergy as the limited space at my disposal will 
allow me to do, leaving it to your readers to draw the inferences 
themselves, merely premising that I will not mention a single 
fact which has not come under my personal observation, or of | 
which I could not, if required, furnish documentary evidence. 
Much of what 1 am going to say is probably known already to 
many among your readers, but yet I prefer runniag the risk of 
being tedious to the accusation of incompleteness. 

The orthodox clergy of Russia is divided into the regular or 
monks of the Order of St. Basil, who on account of their dress are 
known as the Black, and the secular or White clergy. Let us | 


examination is sure to fail. 


80.” 





| 


The White clergy form a regular caste, 
No one 


begin with the latter. 
although not de jure, perhaps all the more so de facto. 
can be ordained an orthodox priest unless he be married (and 
both he and his wife are nearly always the childyen of priests) ; 


! . . . 
but as the canonical law does not allow him to marry twice, 


the death of his wife deprives him at the same time of 
his parish andl obliges him to enter a monastery, and thus 
become, nlens volens, a member of the Black clergy. As for his 
children, the boys are without any exception sent to the ecclesias- 
tical district school, and from thence generally to the seminary, 
while the daughters follow their mother’s example, and if they 
marry at all, marry priests, ‘Thus the circle is complete. ‘The 
only exceptions to this rule form, first, those boys who, on account 
of their laziness, or dullness, or for any other reason, have been 
expelled from the district school or the seminary, and who either 
manage to get themselves ordained as deacons, appointed choris- 
ters, sacristans, &c., or become clerks in some subordinate Govern- 
inent office ; and, second, those comparatively few young men who, 
having finished their education at the seminary with success, have 
a sufficient amount of gool sense and honesty of purpose left them 
to loathe the profession of their fathers, and look for employment 
beyond their caste. But the number of the latter is comparatively 
small, not only on account of the difliculty for any young man to 
retain the just-mentioned qualities after a successful training at 
the seminary, but far more so in consequence of the hard 
pressure, moral and otherwise, which is brought to bear on 
the young renegade. Not only do his parents and rela- 
tions generally lay a regular siege to him during the three 
months which he is obliged to devote to the reconsideration of 
his project after he has oflicially communicated it to the clerical 
authorities, but if he remain firm to his purpose, the family 
generally break off all further intercourse with him, aud curse 
him. Besides this, he is obliged to make three separate journeys, 
generally on foot (and which frequently amount to several 
hundred versts), to the Government town, there to be admonished 
by the Bishop or Archbishop, to give up his evil and sinful 
thoughts, to resist the temptation of Satan, and not to forsake his 
divine calling. Of course this is only the theory. In practice 
this so-called *‘admonition ” reduces itself mostly to this. ‘The 
delinquent is made to stand several hours, aud to hunger or freeze, 
according to the season, in the courtyard or the ante-rooms of the 
episcopal residence, and when at last admitted to the presence of 
his Grace, he has to fall on his knees, gets a good round scolding, 
and is told to go home and change his mind before he returns 
next month. [have amvng my Russsian acquaintances not a few 
at present, literary men, physicians, 
holding considerable appointments in the Government service, 
who have all passed through this three months’ domestic 
purgatory, and have made the three pilgrimages to get their three 
and their accounts, half comic, half mournfal, 


lawyers, professors, or 


episcopal scoldings ; 
might go to make a very interesting, not to say instructive volume 
indeed. But of course all this refers only to the minority; the 
majority of the priests’ son follow the broad, though not too 
pleasant road of their caste. ‘That is, they spend the time from 
their tenth or eleventh to their eighteenth or nineteenth year, first 
in the district schools, then at the seminary, in a perfect atmo- 
sphere of flogging while within the school-building, and in the 
greatest wretchedness, physical and moral, in the houses of the 
petty tradesmen, artizans, or soldiers’ widows, with whom, owing 
to their parents’ poverty, they generally lodge and board. ‘The 
instruction they receive is very much on a par with their educa- 
tion, and consists chiefly of a mechanical acquisition by rote of 
the rudiments of theological science and of a minimum of Greek 
and Latin. Of course not in name, for in this, as in all other re- 
spects, there exists in Russia an impassable gulf between theory and 
practice. ‘Thus, according to theory, the official programme of the 
studies to be followed in a seminary comprises, besides the dead lan- 
guages, Germanand French (the professors of the latter two are with- 
out any exception unable to read correctly the languages they are 
supposed to teach), the following subjects :—theology, moral philo- 
sophy, rhetoric, mathematics, universal and church history, natural 
sciences, agronomy, tnedicine, &c. At sight of this truly ency- 
clopastical programme an inexperienced reader might ask, what 
is the use of all this knowledge to men who are destined to 
occupy a position but very slightly removed from that of the 
common peasants, and who will be obliged to gain their livelihood, 
in part at least, by actual manual labour? But here the happy 
difference just alluded to between theory and practice steps in, 
and the official programme is never heard of again, except just in 
the official, and equally trustworthy, annual reports. Between these 
rarely recurring eveuts, the only real object which the rector, in- 
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spector, and teachers of a Russian seminary (of which the former 
are always, and the latter very frequently monks) have in view, 
is to make as much money as possible by employing part of the 
school funds for their own benefit, and by levying a regularly 
organized blackmail on the parents of the boys whom they are 
supposed to be educating. Every time that a parish priest 
brings back his son or sons to the district school or seminary, 
he is bound to make the round of all the so-called instructors of 
his children, and to present to each of them according to their 
rank and his own means an offering varying from ten or fourteen 
roubles down to one or two, sometimes consisting of a few sacks 
of corn or potatoes, &c. Of course these contributions are quite 
illegal, or at least extralegal, but woe to the boy whose father 
should, from poverty or any other reason, neglect to submit to this 
customary tribute! It is nothing unusual, or to be quite correct, 
it was nothing unusual, in the beginning of the present decennium, 
that such boys were simply and literally flogged to death by their 
irate masters. In the course of my several years’ residence and 
travels in Russia, I have met with the parents of four such 
children, and have had positive information about one more from 
the uncle (himself a poor parish priest) of the murdered boy. 

But I am sorry to see that I have already exceeded the space 
allotted to me, and must therefore break off here, reserving my 
account of the parish life of a Russian country priest and of that 
of the Black clergy generally for another time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Recent TRAVELLER IN Russia. 





THE CELTIC ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 

[To Tue Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Will you permit one who has paid a little attention to the 
subject to say a word or two regarding the Celtic Element in 
Literature, and to illustrate his remarks by reference to two con- 
temporary writers of fiction? What he will set down will tend 
to confirm your remarks of Saturday week, as against some of those 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

The two writers are Mr. George Macdonald and Bjérnson, the 
Norwegian, who have more than once been compared with each 
other by reviewers. The difference between them, in my opinion, 
illustrates the salient distinction between Celtic and ‘Teutonic 
literature. This, too, is most clearly seen when we consider their 
works especially with regard to that element of mystery or the 
supernatural which is commonly supposed to be the prerogative of 
the Celtic, the source whence is derived that peculiar Zauberei, 
magic or charm, on which Mr. Arnold lays so much stress. But 
we see in Bjiérnson that the Teuton can use this element as 
effectively, if not more so, though in a different way. ‘The 
marvellous, with the Norwegian, is limited to that vague and com- 
mon medium of wonder, through which both children and old folks 
have always read real life and the commonest elements in it. In the 
Thoughtless Lad (which we hope some day soon to see in an 
Euglish dress) this is even more clearly seen than in Arve. 
There is nothing inconsistent in Bjérnson from beginning to end, 
no ill-concealed impatience with fact and nature ; the whole thing 
holds together with that exquisite unity which belongs to the 
simple and common imagination even in its wildest vagaries ; 
while within the vague sphere of the marvellous, and softly encir- 
cled by it, lies a little firm island, with peasant men and women 
moving about, as solid and sensible as you would find them in any 
day of the year in any Norwegian hamlet. With George Mac- 
donald—who proves himself a Celt by this very circumstance, 
notwithstanding his implicit repudiation of Celtic blood in the 
preface to the Portent—the marvellous is used to transport the 
real to a distance, that it may take on some of the glamour of his 
own subjective fancies; and though Mr. Macdonald endeavours 
to recover unity by throwing in large reaches of morbid life and 
peculiar psychological conditions, he does not succeed, though he 
works with far more conscious art, in getting the completeness, 
the balance, and perfection of Bjérnson. Where Mr. Mac- 
donald has merely to do with the play of subjective fancy, 
in which reality is confessedly removed to a distance, then he has 
all the consistency that pertains to that kind of creation; but he 
has uniformly failed and spoiled his art when he has tried to use 
the supernatural as an element in real life, and indirectly influ- 
encing and colouring it. In Fairy Stories where the characters, 
themselves shadowy and unreal, consist with the magic atmosphere, 
and are as though educed from it, he has been singularly success- 
ful. We are at once transported into a new and wholly ideal 


world, where the common body of nature perishes, and the soul ! 


walks forth a great mummer, giving every object such thoughts 





| of his sympathies through excessive tension. 


forth before us, a rational, conscious creature. He writes ag 
though he had lived a long time in Fairy Land, and not frog 
vague reports, but from notes taken on the-spot. But this mug 
be a world constructed freely after the model of the individual 
fancy, and will bear no correction or curtailment by application of 
the ruder and sterner laws of every-day life. Like a butterfly’s 
wing, a rude touch spoils it; it has been created by the isolateq 
imagination, and broad humanity will not acknowledge it. Hence 
the want of that charm which we find in our true poetic realists, 
Even in his stories of real life Mr. Macdonald interjects this 
element; he diffuses over it all a warm glow of the imagina. 
tion, which draws up a sort of mist, so that all becomes 
confused and blurred. ‘This was specially the case with the 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, which though it contained some 
most beautiful pictures, yet lost all this charm in the diffuseness 
and indistinctness which came of this falsely informing lyrical 
element. And this has given rise to a certain falseness of judg. 
ment, as it might naturally be expected todo. Mr. Macdonald's 
heroes are ever great magnified abstractions of more or less recon- 
dite elements in himself. He is generous by culture, and not 
generous by nature ; foreven his generosity towards his characters 
springs, if not from ignorance of men as they are, then from 
impatience with them as thinkers, and unlike himself. 

And all this, I take it, springs from the Celtic element, which 
is powerful in him. He is not social, like Bjérnson, but solitary 
and secluded. His thoughts, like the mountain winds, are cold, 
though lofty ; the supernatural is not an element to draw him 
close to life, but a veil through which real life is constantly viewed, 
or is seen in magnified or contorted proportions, or at all events 
seen in such relations as reverse the ordinary laws of life. 

There can be no charm or magic without concentration, and 
these things have tended to make Mr. Macdonald diffuse and 
abstract ; and here we see the self-deception of the Celtic nature, 
which in the religious sphere shows itself in its devotion to 
Catholicism, and in the political in the devotion of the Scottish 
Celts to the Stuarts. We detect this, for instance, in Mr. Mac- 
donald’s Unspoken Sermons, but especially in that on the 
Unpardonable Sin, where the very thing he is dealing with is 
defined away and at last disappears in a haze of musical words. 
Mr. Macdonald thinks he has solved the question when he has 
really and entirely missed it. But the laws of logic are an order 
of facts of which the Celtic nature is as impatient as any other. 
And the buffer of soft idealism which Mr. Macdonald must throw 
in between the vessel of the mind and the hard rocks of objective 
fact, strangely enough impedes his progress more thoroughly in 
the element of poetry than of prose ;—of the winged words which 
smite home, and like lightning leave the atmosphere of the mind 
clear and recipient, he has scarcely a trace. Close, intimate 
sympathy and tolerant patient association with many forms of life, 
are the means by which simplicity and concentration can be 
attained in poetry; but notwithstanding all Mr. Macdonald’s 
abstract sympathies, there is about him a lofty mountain-like 
seclusion, where beautiful ideas, like fairies, come and go with the 
wild winds, and where morbid fancies readily take shape to eye 
and ear through the rising mists of emotion, disturbed by problems 
which they are unequal to meet and master calmly. Hence, the 
conflict between the intellect and the sympathies, deep but 
narrow, which gives to all that Mr. Macdonald does the air as 
though it were the product of one in a perpetual attitude of battle 
against certain facts of life, chief of which in his case is the pre- 
valence of Calvinistic opinions, as Mr. Macdonald’s sympathies ever 
seem to glimmer off softly from things themselves to some abstract 
shadow of them, reminding one of dim sunlight on a land of snow 
and mist, ever tending to magnify and to illumine into fantastic 
glory icy crystals and common trees; while, however, it con- 
fuses the vision, and the fancy, left free, creates spectral shapes 
out of the most ordinary objects. Here we have the secret of 
Mr. Macdonald’s failure generally when he has to deal with real 
life. His power of representation seems to cease with the snapping 
Like violin strings, 
they break through their very fineness, and as he has not 
vicariously or sympathetically traversed a large area of human 
life, the impulse to creation ceases, and there is a constant resort 
to elements the most unnatural and unreal, as in David Elginbrod, 
where a false spiritualism is put in the place of that spiritualiza- 
tion of forms of real life which conclusively distinguishes creation 
from science. The very impatience with which Mr. Macdonald 
treats characters he confessedly dislikes seems, by way of an 
avenger, to overtake him even before he is done with those he is 
in love with. But sweet and subtle as many of Mr. Macdonald’s 


and sympathies of its own as may enable it at any moment to step / passages are, they do not take a place in our hearts and remain 
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onan 
there, wholesome as the bread we eat, and treasured as the last 
dear memorial of a friend. Notwithstanding his insight, his sweet- 
ness, his wonderful pictorial power, he does not speak to our want 
as men of far lower natures seem to do—Mr. Trollope, for in- 
stance, with his patiently elaborated array of common-places—and 
this we attribute to his Celtic nature, and the impatience, the 
abstractness, and the want of power over strongly marked cha- 
racter or incident, which are the characteristic marks of his race. 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. A. P. 


THE FIRST AGE OF THE CHURCH. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
§ir,—It is not usual to offer any criticism on reviews of books, 





put there are two circumstances which, I think, entitle me to 


appeal to your accustomed liberality towards those who differ from 


your views, to let me say a few words in reply to some of your 


strictures last week on Dr. Dollinger’s First Age of the Church. 
In the first place, I am not the author, but the translator of the 
inculpated work, and am not, therefore, writing in my own 
defence ; in the next place, your reviewer brings very grave charges, 
not against the literary competency, but the honesty and candour 
of the author, who is one of the first of living Catholic theologians, 
and, as being a foreigner resident in Germany, is in no position to 
defend himself. Perhaps I may be allowed to add that, having 
the privilege of an intimate personal acquaintance with him, I feel 
the more keenly on the subject. 

To say the truth, the tone, though not the language, of a 
great part of the article is such as I should rather have looked 
for in the Record, or perhaps the Westminster Gazette, than in the 
Spectator, but I will confine myself here to two or three particular 
passages, which appear to me, if you will pardon my saying so, 
quite exceptionally unfair. And I will begin with the worst of them. 

1, After complaining that Dr. Dollinger—in common, you must 
be aware, with the whole body of Christians before the Reforma- 
tion, and the great majority of them now—* professes to find a 
warrant in Apostolic teaching for confession,” you proceed to com- 
ment as follows :—‘‘ For those who determine to resign their intel- 
lects into the keeping of a priest, and to hold their creed not 
because their own spirit and conscience are convinced of its truth, 
but because the Church orders it, we do not attempt to write; 
everything except dogmatic statement must necessarily be wasted 
on those who ex hypothesi decline to reason.” Surely, Sir, this is 
simply to confound two things wholly distinct. Confession to a 
priest is one thing; resigning your intellect into his keeping is 
quite another; and there is no necessary or even natural connection 
between the two. ‘Those who believe, as do all Catholics and a 
great many who are not Catholics, that confession is the means 
divinely ordained for the remission of post-baptismal sin will, of 
course, uphold and follow that practice; those who do not so 
believe, will as naturally reject it. But they need not 
therefore throw out taunts of abnegating the use of their 
reason against all who hold what—to adopt your own lan- 
guage in another part of the same paper—‘‘ is the creed of 

half Christendom (in this case of three-fourths of it), was our own 
little more than 300 years ago, is believed by some of the wisest, 
and not a few of the noblest Englishmen among us.” Confession, 
as such, has nothing directly to do with the intellect. ‘That con- 
fession, or rather ‘ direction,” has often been misused for pur- 
poses of intellectual domination I am far from denying. Are you 
prepared to deny that the Protestant pulpit has been quite as often 
and as easily misused for a similar object? If the early Jesuits 
are accused of making the confessional an instrument of political 
influence, so most assuredly did the early Puritans abuse the 
pulpit. But you do not therefore deny preaching to be a useful, 
or perhaps a divine ordinance. I may, at least, safely challenge 
you to produce from the book I have translated, or from any other 
work of Dr. Dillinger’s, a single passage which can be fairly 
interpreted as advocating—what I feel certain he would emphati- 
cally repudiate—the duty of resigning your intellect into the 
keeping of a priest, and stifling your reason in deference to the 
Claims of a creed which does not convince your conscience. 

2. You again accuse the author of dishonesty because, while he 


“ allows "—insists would have been a more accurate term—* that | 
| Sin,—Six of my fellow-creatures, of whom I had not until this 


there are nowhere fixed names of offices in the New Testament,” 


he yet maintains that the Episcopate is a divine institution, and | 


had already been inaugurated in the Apostolic age. I need not 
stop to point out that in this latter view he is supported not only 


by all Catholic and Greek, but by the immense majority of | 


Anglican divines, though they have not always been so candid in 
admitting the former. But what I do complain of is, that while his 
explanation of the supposed inconsistency, and of a great deal 





i 


more besides, by the principle of development in discipline and 
teaching, as held by the German School of Liberal Catholics, is a 
prominent feature of his book, and one of its main claims to atten- 
tion, you do not even drop a hint of the existence of the theory, 
while you base on the supposed inconsistency a charge of want 
of candour against him. You are of course at liberty to say or to 
argue that his principle is wrong, but it is at least one there is a 
good deal to be said for, and his open assertion of it is a complete 
refutation of your charge of manipulating the facts. 

3. The last case which I shall refer to is one where I cannot 
undertake to answer your arguments, for you have not con- 
descended to use any; you simply quote, as a crowning and 
crucial instance of want of candour, Dr. Dillinger’s application 
of our Lord’s words to the Samaritan woman, about the future 
worship of His Church, to the Eucharist as the central and 
distinctive act of Christian worship,—an application made in 
language of such deep and noble spirituality that I should 
certainly have expected the Spectator to respect, even if it had 
been unable to endorse it. You give, as I have said, no reason 
whatever for condemning this application as not only false, but 
so glaringly uncandid as to damn for ever the honesty of the 
writer and of all “ Roman Catholic divines.” And I must, there- 
fore, content myself with reminding you that so far from its being 
peculiar to Dr. Dollinger, our Lord’s words are probably under- 
stood in that sense by almost every one who holds the Eucharistic 
sacrifice to be the central act of Christian worship, that is, to say 
the least, by the whole body of Christians, from Justin Martyr to 
the Reformation, and by about four-fifths of Christians now. You 
will not, perhaps, think it out of place if I add, as matter of 
personal testimony simply, that it is the sense in which I have 
always understood them myself, and that for years before I be- 
came, or thought of becoming, a Roman Catholic. 

I must apologize for the length to which this letter has run, 
and can only say in excuse that I have done my best to compress 
it within as narrow limits as I could.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. N. Oxennam, Translator of the First Age of the Church. 


[lf Mr. Oxenham had not been too zealous for his friend to read 
our words calmly, he would not have fallen into the error he im- 
putes to us, and have entirely misrepresented our meaning. He 
must see on a second perusal that we never accused Dr. Dollinger 
of any dishonesty, or him personally of anything. The gist of 
our whole article was to show that those who hold the Roman 
Catholic theory of the Church, of divine authority belonging to a 
priesthood, as a fundamental principle, are intellectually fettered 
so completely that they cannvt argue soundly on questions affect- 
ing that theory. As for his specific charges against us— 

1. Mr. Oxenham has omitted three or four sentences between 
his two quotations, which amply explain our meaning to be very 
different from that which he imputes to us. Our hostility, mos 
plainly expressed, was not to confession in particular, but to the 
whole theory of priestly power, and this Mr. Oxenham does not 
attempt to defend. He limits himself to an irrelevant defence 
of a specific practice which we never specifically attacked. 

2. Mr. Oxenham’s argument is a mere petitio principii. If 
the Church has continuing divine authority, the institutions it 
developed are of course divine; but we start by denying that 
divine authority which alone can give divine sanction to the 
developments ; and mere reassertion of that authority, or of any 
theory of development dependent on it, is not argument. 

3. The assertion that four-fifths of Christendom believes in the 
sacerdotal interpretation of St. John iv., 21-24, may or may not 
be accurate ; but if it be so, we need no further justification for 
language far stronger than we employed as to the paralyzing in- 
fluence upon the mind of a belief in Sacerdotalism. 

In fact, Mr. Oxenham’s whole letter goes far to support our 
previous conviction that a creed which adopts as its basis deference 
| to any authority intermediate between man and God, is destructive 

to the reasoning powers of the ablest men.—Ep, Spectator.] 








THE PENALTY OF TRESPASS. 
[To rue Eprror or THe ‘“ Srectator.”] 


day heard, by names Esther Hendra, Ellen Cossentine, Mary 
Bowden, Richard Brewer, Joseph Coppin, and George Bennett, 
are now languishing in Bodmin Gaol. 

Their crime is that on Sunday afternoon, the 16th June, they 
were in a wood, the property of Sir Colman Rashleigh, through 


| which a pathway runs, and which has been publicly used for 


upwards of seventy years. 
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It is very probable that the prisoners during their walks (the 
male prisoners constituting one party and the female another, 
and each far apart from the other) diverged from the pathway to | 
gather whortleberries. 

Master Rashleigh, son of the proprietor, was also out fora 
walk, and whilst doubtless looking ‘‘ from Nature up to Nature’s 
God,” saw those grave offenders, and in due course got them 
summoned before Colonel Peard—“ Garibaldi’s Englishman !”— 
convicted, and sentenced to twenty-one days’ imprisonment, 
without the option of a fine. 

Brewer and Coppin have been in constant service for eleven 
and seven years respectively, are about eighteen years of age, and 
their employers speak highly of them. Bennett is a lad about 
fifteen years old, Ellen Cossentine and Esther Hendra are girls 
of eighteen, and Mary Bowden is a married woman far advanced 
in pregnancy. Not one of the six has previously been before a 
a@ magistrate. 

There is but one feeling in all the district round about, viz., 
contempt for the manner in which justice has been administered.— 
{ am, Sir, &c., W. H. Norruy. 

Penmellyn House, St. Columb, Cornwall, 3rd July, 1867. 








BOOKS. 
=p 
RAYMOND’'S HEROINE.* 

Tus is a thoroughly pleasant novel,—a well conceived story, 
vold with a good deal of art, though without any of that power of 
portraiture which ensures a story a long succession of readers after 
its freshness has passed away. No one can help liking the book, 
for the whole spirit of it is fresh, simple, and healthy, and the 
story never flags in interest from the first page to the last. But 
there is no single figure which makes a powerful impression on the 
reader, and no single scene that recurs with any haunting force to 
the memory when the book is finished. There is much harmony 
and evenness of execution about the whole, but no vividness 
of effect anywhere. Minnie’s childhood and her separation from 
her parents, when she is first purchased by her aunt, are well 
drawn ; the temptations by which she is overpersuaded to choose 
the rich home and give up the poor one are well drawn; her 
engagement to the dissipated young peer, and the disgust which 
makes her break that engagement, are well drawn; the struggle 
between worldly feeling and her revived affection for father and 
sister is well drawn ; and, yet taken as a whole, Minnie Haroldson 

only half lives before us; we see more of her circumstances, and 

the peculiar influences which at times tyrannized over her, than of 
herself ; and we can scarcely believe in the completeness and abrupt- 
ness of her reconciliation to poverty and the roughnesses of a lot 

associated, by those who have never experienced it, with vulgarity. 

We find too little of the spoiled and petted heiress when she 
returns to the ungainly life of the poor farm cottage, and see too 
little of the jarred nerves which circumstances so much poorer 
than she had been used to would have produced. So, too, Mrs. 

Fanshawe and ber husband, and Lord Fitzjohn,and John Haroldson, 

and the retired nautical hero Captain Pullyn, and Walter Lee 

the ruined swindler, are all well sketched up to a certain 

point, sketched so as to express well the circumstantial 

scenery to which they belong, sketched so as to harmonize 

perfectly with the landscape of external life in which they 

have moved, but none of them stand out from it in strong 

individual relief, But with Raymond Lee, the hero, the matter 

is much worse. He is a virtuous lay figure, of the grand, misan- 

thropic, beauty-loving kind, of no individual character at all. 

Still, on the whole, the dissolving views are fresh, effective, and 

move so rapidly that one is never fatigued. And if now and 

then the figures look a little dim, a little like transparent 

wreaths of circumstance, that is only what the majority of 

the figures in ordinary life are too apt to seem now and then, 

even to the eyes of the most intimate knowledge. And the } 
descriptions of poor little Minnie’s first departure from home, 

of the temptations which are so artfully applied to ber to induce 

her to stay with her rich aunt, and of Walter Lee’s waking 

dreams in his last illness, rise decidedly above the ordinary level | 
of the book, and though not pictures of high power, are pictures | 
of great freshness and promise. 





reader very early anticipates that the imagined murder will tury 
out a mistake, and is on the look out for somebody to skulk into the 
story in a mean disguise and declare himself, as eventually hap. 
pens, for the disreputable swindler who was supposed to be thug 
murdered. But a much bolder solution of the difficulty woulg 
have been for Minnie Haroldson, who had questioned other 
false and unworthy social assumptions, and discovered them to 
be shams, to have asked herself this question also, — why g 
marriage of love between the son of a man killed by he 
own father and herself should be in any sense an unholy and 
accursed union, an assumption which for some reason unex. 
plained she and her father both take for granted. Why there 
should be a curse instead of a blessing on the love of one genera. 
tion succeeding to the hatred of the preceding one, there is not 
even the slightest attempt to explain. It is obvious that a 
superstitious belief in a sort of physical curse is at the bottom of 
the horror felt ; for directly it is found out that the one man wag 
not killed by the other—though the gun was fired to kill him, and 
for fifteen years John Haroldson had believed himself a murderer 
—all objection to the marriage vanishes at once. Hence, it ig 
obvious that the guilt of the murderous act and passion is not sup- 
posed to be any sufficient ground for separation. The guilt of 
course remains absolutely the same after, as before, the discovery 
that the supposed victim was not killed. It is not a moral 
chasm, but in some sense, we suppose, a physical horror, which 
separates the daughter of the slayer from the son of the slain, 
We are told that both father and daughter thought it would be 
nothing less than ‘‘a sin” for such a marriage’ to take place, 
Why “asin?” Is love between those whose fathers have been 
guilty of the worst hatred a sin? And if love is not a sin, 
why should marriage be a sin, of which the only true condition 
is love? There seems a trace of an idea that the spilling of 
blood between one man and another should, instead of widening 
the distance, operate like a tie of consanguinity, and bring 
the marriage of descendants almost within the forbidden 
degrees. But this is the oddest of all fancies, for certainly a 
quarrel of the fiercest kind carried to the shedding of blood 
between the fathers could not cause the feelings, or any of the 
feelings, of consanguinity between the offspring. Probably the 
idea is that under the awful shadow of such a tragedy the tender 
minuteness and familiarity of lovers’ feelings would be impossible 
and unnatural. And there would be much in that if the tragedy 
had been known by either or both the lovers before the pas- 
sion had sprung up. But that is not the situation. The 
supposition is that the deepest and most passionate love 
had preceded the knowledge by either of the tragedy which 
had made the father of one the cause of the other’s death. 
It is not pretended for a moment that this revelation either 
did or could have extinguished the love between the two. 
In fact it only gives to the love of the one who knew it a 
warmer and more melancholy depth. And if the love were 
not extinguished beneath the awfulness of the tragedy, there 
could not be any reason why the natural tie should be broken. 
It is a mistake, too, that Minnie is not allowed to tell her 
lover of the true cause of the refusal she gives him. It was quite 
certain that her lover would never have sought to endanger her 
father’s life, and he had clearly a right to know the cause of his 
mysterious dismissal, and a right to discuss with Minnie whether 
her ground for refusing him was a sufficient one. The book 
would have been a bolder and more interesting one if this deeper 
question had been openly raised between the lovers, and the diffi- 
culty had not been got rid of by the reappearance of the man sup- 
posed to be murdered. In a novel devoted to trace the emancipa- 
tion of an independent girl’s mind from the social conventionalities 
of *‘ the world,” the attempt to estimate theclaims of this finer moral 
superstition, and to gauge its real force over the lovers’ minds, 
would have been specially appropriate. As it is, Raymond's 
Heroine is a very pleasantly written and agreeable novel, though 
not one of the first class, not one that is likely to live beyond its 
season or two, though it will be liked very much while it is still 
fresh. 





MR. JEBB'S EDITION OF THE ELECTRA.* 
Mr. MatrHew Arnovp has lamented the want in England of an 
Academy for the regulation of the style of our literature, and the 
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* Raymond's Heroine. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1867. 
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s competent and controlling public opinion, in the field of our 
classical studies. The fluctuations of literary taste might perhaps 
always baffle guidance, and determine rather than be determined 
by the power which assumed to direct them. But in the sphere 
of learning, where facts certainly ascertained form the basis of a 
certain method, the instructed public opinion and conscience, 
which is resultant of the habits and traditions of science, is a 
valuable, if not indispensable, safeguard against the waste of force 
entailed by the immature and capricious exercise of talent and 
power in the sphere of labour. ‘To exemplify these remarks we 
have only to compare the state of scholarship in England with 
that in Germany. In Germany a body of really solid and useful 
gchool editions of the Classics is beginning to exist side by side 
with a previously existing body of great philological works, 
The smaller books are to a great extent the offspring of 
the larger, indebted to them for method, as for results. In 
several cases the school editions have been undertaken by 
men whose life-long study of their subject has previously secured 
them an eminent name in the world of philology. We 
need only mention the names of Schneidewin, Nauck, Haupt, 
and Halm, which appear in the list of editors of the new Berlin 
series of classics with German notes. But in England we have 
no body of really scientific works to support a serviceable series of 
gchool editions. The number of such books which has appeared 
among us since the death of Porson might, perhaps, be counted 
without difficulty on the fingers of one hand. None the less, 
however, does the need for editions useful for schoolboys and 
candidates for a University degree exist ; nor does the supply fall 
short of the demand. But while in Germany such editions are 
chiefly the work of men of hardly won philological reputation, 
in England (where the name of scholar is more easily attained) it 
does not always happen that the experience and knowledge of the 
editors are equal to their talents and daring. 

Mr. Jebb’s very elegant and clever edition of the Electra of 
Sophocles is the first specimen of a new Catena Classicorum, 
intended, as the prospectus says, ‘‘ not only for classical students 
at the Universities, but also for the highest forms of public 
schools.” In proportion to our high opinion of the power dis- 
played in the book is our regret that in some cases the author 
should not have risen above the conditions under which (as we 
have attempted to point out) such works are but too often executed 
in England. In his introduction Mr. Jebb traces the changes 
which the story of Egisthus and Clytemnestra underwent in pass- 
ing from the Homeric poems into the Attic tragedy. He is con- 
cerned to prove that the Mgisthus of the Odyssey is a different 
man from the Zgisthus of Aischylus and Sophocles; that in the 
Homeric story it is the husband, and not the wife, who stands in 
the foreground. Ifthe passages which Mr. Jebb quotes from Homer 
were all, his assertion might stand. But there are two other places 
in the Odyssey which (we venture to think) throw some doubt on 
his view of the case. The first is in the third book (v. 309-10), 
“Orestes, when he had killed him [.Egisthus], set out for the 
Argives a funeral feast for his hateful mother and the craven 
Zigisthus” (dvérxsd0¢ Alyiodow). We will not stop to ask 
whether these words imply that Orestes had slain Clytemnestra 
as well as Algisthus, a trait in the story which Mr. Jebb affirms 
to be post-Homeric. But we think that the man who left such a 
memory behind him does not (as Mr. Jebb says) differ from, but 
closely resembles ‘‘the Egisthus who is termed by Sophocles 
6 wévr Avarxig oros—b ov yuvais? ras wayus Tolmevos”— 
The other passage—the dialogue between Agamemnon’s ghost and 
Ulysses in the eleventh book—is far more important, as clearly 
establishing the prominence which the Homeric legend gave to 
Clytemnestra in the matter of Agamemnon’s murder. The ghost, 
after saying (v. 409, foll.) that JEgisthus wrought his destruc- 
tion, goes on to dwell specially on the part played by his accursed 
wife (oJ2.0uvq c&2.07z0¢), Who in shamelessly working the death of 
her husband and slaying Cassandra, left a blot not merely on her 
own name, but on that of all the coming race of women. Ulysses 
responds, representing Clytemnestra as the counterpart of Helen. 
‘*For Helen’s sake many of us were lost: and against thee 
Clytemnestra wrought guile when thou wert far away.” Here 
it is clearly the memory not of gisthus, but of his terrible 
queen, that lingers in the minds of the speakers. And these pas- 
sages prove that evenin the Odyssey Clytemnestra had begun to be 
the principal figure in the story. The Zschylean conception of her 
is, in fact, a development of the sketch given in the lines from the 
eleventh book. The comparative prominence given to women in the 
heroic fable by the tragedians and later classic poets is generally, it is 








developed civilization. The wives and daughters of heroes play 
but a small active part in the /liad: Sophocles’ Deianira or 
Virgil's Dido would hardly have been possible even for the author 
of the Odyssey, in whose under-world Tyro, and Epicasté, and 
Eriphylé are notable figures. But it is in the Odyssey, and 
especially in the eleventh book, where in this case, as in so many 
others, the beginnings of a later phase of art, expressive of a later 
phase of moral and mental advancement, are to be looked for. 

We do not therefore think that Mr. Jebb’s view of the Homeric 
Egisthus and Clytemnestra can be fully borne out. Nor can we 
altogether agree with him in his criticism of the handling of the 
story by Eschylus. In comparing the Choephor# with the 
Electra he says, “ It is the evident defect of the Choephore asa 
drama that through nearly six hundred lines, or more than half 
the entire play, the action is stationary at the same point. 
Electra and Orestes linger at their father’s grave, invoking his 
spirit to aid them, dwelling on his wrongs, on the oracle of Apollo, 
on the dream of Clytemuestra, seeking in all ways to confirm 
their shrinking purpose...... The chief significance of the 
long pause before the blow lies in the hesitation which it betrays, 
in the wavering choice between conflicting duties, in the trembling 
of the balance until argument piled on argument turns the scale.” 
We doubt whether this theory of the action in the Choephora is 
entirely adequate. It would, we think, be diflicult to point toa 
single passage in that play in which Orestes gives any signs of a 
moral struggle. Itis true that he dwells on Apollo's commands 
and threatenings much longer than on the human motives which 
actuate him. But his argument is all on one side; there is no 
balancing of reasons, nor indeed any real trace of hesitation on his 
part until Clytemnestra appeals to him at the last moment, and 
then it is a sudden rush, not of moral compunction, but of human 
feeling, that stays his hand. ‘The lingering of Electra and 
Orestes at their father’s grave, and the prolonged travail of their 
praying, are not, we think, ‘‘means for confirming their shrinking 
purposes "—this is to impute to /Eschylus a modern idea quite 
foreign to his spirit,—but (as Mr. Conington has well pointed out 
in the preface to his edition of the Choephorx) a real appeal really 
working upon Agamemnon and the powers of the under-world. In 
this ‘assembling of the succours underground” (to quote from 
Mr. Conington) consists the real action of the first half of the 
play. The co-operation of supernatural forces is as essential an 
element in the Choephore, where it is invisible, as in the 
Eumenides, where it is visible; it is not a convulsing moral agony 
which solemnizes and intensifies the action, but the consciousness 
of the presence of a superhuman power, on which the hands of the 
human actors are waiting, aud whose influence fills the air and 
heightens the suspense. 

Mr. Jebb’s notes are such pleasant reading, so fresh and clear 
in their manner, that we much regret some occasional faults which 
a little extra care or caution might easily have obviated. ‘To pass 
over the somewhat vague comment on ’AréAAwy Adxsiog in Ve 
7, we come to v. 8, where Sophocles calls Mycene codivpucor, 
rich in gold, an epithet clearly demanding illustration. Here Mr. 
Jebb is content with quoting passages from Homer where Mycenm 
is called * well-built” and “ broad-streeted,” saying nothing of 
the three places (two in the Jiiad and one in the Odyssey) ia 
which Homer speaks of rord~pusog Muxjyn, and which were 
obviously in Sophocles’ mind. Again, in v. 150, Mr. Jebb has 
not written anything to illustrate the exquisite lines about Niobe. 
The student is left to find out for himseif what is meant by her 
weeping in her rocky tomb, words which certainly do not explain 
themselves, though the celebrated passage in the twenty-fourth 
lliad,— 

“ Ndv 62 rou dv rérpnow, év odpeow olorérosw,” &e. 
—would have supplied Mr. Jebb with the best of comments, and 
though Sophocles has illustrated the passage himself by verses of 
equal, if not greater, beauty on the same theme in the Commos of 
the Antigone. We cannot pass over two cases in which we think 
that Mr. Jebb has dealt hardly with the text. In the twenty- 
first line he inserts a very doubtful emendation of Ilartung’s (Ww 
toramev for évraid" éuév), though not only Hermann, but Schneid- 
ewin (whose fault is certainly not an excessive reverence for the 
manuscript tradition), have been rightly content to leave the pas- 
sage untouched. A certain emendation may fairly be printed by 
an editor in his text. But where the text is incorrect, and no 
emendation among several that have been proposed is certain, we 


| think that he has no choice but to leave the traditional reading as 
| it stands, and discuss emendations in his note. 
| that the practice of printing doubtful alterations in the text is 


We are aware 


true, a characteristic of that more complex treatment which was the | growing both in Germany and in England, in the case alike of 
accompaniment of a more highly organized life and a more fully | Latin and of Greek books; but it is a practice which, as it seems 
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to us, ought not to be encouraged, but distinctly discouraged, 
especially in a school edition, where sureness and sobriety are of 
the first importance. The other passage to which we are alluding 
is verse 710, where Mr. Jebb allows Wunder’s airoig xAnpous 


trn?.ay to stand without any hint that xA%poig . . . . Ernrev is the | 


MSS. reading—a reading which was left untouched by Hermann 
with very good reason; for the inversion of cases is not only 
perfectly Sophoclean, but is confirmed by Virgil's imitation, 
‘* Laocoon . . . . ductus sorte sacerdos.” 

The limits of space have compelled us to confine ourselves to 
the discussion of isolated cases, in which our views of criticism or 
interpretation differ from those of Mr. Jebb. ‘To pass, however, 
from the particular to the general, we have no hesitation in saying 
that in style and manner Mr. Jebb’s notes are admirably suited 
for their purpose. The explanations of grammatical points are 
singularly lucid, the parallel passages generally well chosen, the 
translations bright and graceful, the analysis of arguments terse 
and luminous. ‘There is hardly any obscurity, and no cumbrous- 
ness or overloading. We think, too, that Mr. Jebb’s plan of 
furnishing complete analyses of the choric metres an admirable 
one for a school edition, and we like his method of giving paren- 
thetically the dates of the less known ancient authors whom he 
quotes, a method which, suggesting, as it must to an intelligent 
student, the existence of a world of literature with which he is 
very likely to be unfamiliar, will do much to create or stimulate 
in him the spirit and habits of research. Mr. Jebb has clearly 
shown that he possesses some of the qualities most essential for a 
commentator. Tis powers would have been the better supported 
and set off had he in some cases exercised greater caution, and 
made a wider use of the other Greek poets, the study of whose 
writings is one of the most indispensable requisites for a right 
understanding of Sophocles. 





MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO’S POLITICAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.* 
Tus is a book which at all times would have commanded atten- 
tion, but at this moment must especially attract interest. In it 
we have the intimate outpourings, in a confidential correspondence 
of nearly twenty years’ duration, of one of the noblest and brightest 
natures Italy has produced in this century ; one who participated, 
as few did, in all the labours of his country’s nineteenth-century 
struggles, having not merely wrought and fought for his beloved 
Italy, but actually governed her in the darkest hour of her gloom 
after the downfall of Novara. Massimo d’Azeglio’s was, indeed, a 
rare nature, full of graces and of qualities. A nobleman of illus- 
trious pedigree and a gentleman of the purest water, he was at 
once a scholar, a poet, a painter, a musician, a soldier, a patriot, 
anda statesman. In all these walks of life he showed himself, and 
in all he shone, for Azeglio, amongst his other qualities, had the 
grace of true instinct. He never made a strained effort after 
something which was foreign to his own nature, and therefore 
there was in everything he did and everything he said a spon- 
taneousness which imparts the most winning charm. Above all, 
Azeglio was a gallant and chivalrous knight. No man could be a 
more thorough refutation of the vulgar error that wile and guile 
constitute the indelible essence of Italian genius. He was one 
whoever bore his heart on his sleeve, and throughout life he shrank 
with the instinctive horror of chivalry from everything underhand 
and double-faced. ‘The whole setting of Azeglio’s nature was of 
highmindedness, and yet withal the romantic fibre in its com- 
position never ran riot over, but only refined and gave a tone to, 
the sterling qualities and manly vigour of his character. With all 
its versatility this never contracted the taint of finnikin dilettan- 
tism. In his widely varied pursuits, there was ever the reality of 
one who was no trifler, as there was the fascinating charm of one 
who knew no deceit. ‘This latter quality adds especially to the 
interest of his letters. Azeglio wrote, as he lived, with an open 
heart, and as in this volume we have his correspondence with 
friends of exceptional intimacy in regard to politics, we 
here find precious matter in referenee to the recent and 
pending history of Italy. In this volume, containing exclu- 
sively Azeglio’s letters to Eugene Rendu and his relative Doubet, 
we can follow him step by step through all the vicissitudes of his 
country between 1847 and 1865, and are supplied with his most 
unreserved thoughts on the capital problems thrown up in the 
course of its revolution. But what gives an especial interest at 
this moment to the publication is the very full explanation Azeglio 
gives of his views on the solution of the Roman question under 





the precise conditions in which it is now being played out. Qn 
| this topic the correspondence is specially ample, for the point wag 
| one which Azeglio had much at heart, while he was particularly 
/ anxious to make his French friends understand his views ona 
| subject which, in France, was so greatly misapprehended. 

In 1847, when this correspondence opens, Massimo d’Azeglio 
was residing in Rome, where since several years he had been 
devoting himself to painting as a profession. But already at that 
period his character for patriotism was so thoroughly established 
that in 1844 he had received from the Secret Societies promoting 
national tendencies in Central Italy an offer of Grand Mastership, 
This Azeglio absolutely refused, having all his life been averse to 
secret agencies, and concentrated his effort on open propagandism 
by acknowledged writings and practical measures. ‘Thus he 
published in the following year a pamphlet on the sad and abor- 
tive rising in the Romagna, which circulated like wild-fire through 
the Peninsula; and this was followed by others from his pen, 
which, along with Gioberti’s and Ballo’s effusions, proved the 
direct stimulants to the great fermentations that burst out on the 
appearance of Pius LX. on the political stage. Living thus in 
Rome at that memorable period, Azeglio by counsel and personal 
influence was actively mixed up with the events of this Pope's 
earlier reign, and these letters are the most interesting records yet. 
published of that stirring, hopeful, and yet disastrous season. 

For Azeglio writes freely and fully, and the letters are here 
given without clippings. What can be more vivid than this 
account of Rome as it then was, in the first tide of revolutionary 
agitation in July, 1847. ‘* My dear friend, we have just passed 
happily through a crisis that was not free from peril. The ill- 
advised notification from Cardinal Gizzi thanking in the Pope’s 
name for the demonstrations, and requesting their cessation, together 
with the involved sentences indicative of a resolution not to satisfy 
certain wishes, and not to go beyond certain limits, had caused 
prodigious dissatisfaction. At first there was the talking and 
commenting and discussing, such as now are the rule in Rome ; then 
came gatherings and promenades in the Corso, and cries of ‘ Live 
Pius LX. alone! Death to Lambruschini!’ ‘Then one night, after 
twelve o'clock, when already in bed, I was aroused by the news 
that the fourteen Rioni had resolved on a demonstration, and that a 
number of persons, on the other hand, wished to prevent this by an 
Address to the Pope explaining the state of things; and it was 
asked whether I would undertake to draw it up. I answered that 
the idea had already occurred to me, and that very evening I had 
spoken of it to a friend, but that in my position towards the Pope 
I deemed it improper to take the initiative; as they, however, had 
come to the same resolution of themselves, I thought it likely to 
stave off misfortunes, and I put myself at their service. I wrote 
the address, which was next day debated and sanctioned by the 
Circolo Romano, and at present has already about five thousand 
signatures. There were indeed some hesitations at first; the 
Princes and Dukes especially did not evince much civism or 
courage. They now begin to take this decision, when others have 
effected the breach ; they might have been at the head, while now 
they arein tow. The address has had two good results; it has, on 
the one hand, calmed the population, and on the other it has awed 
the Government, given a famous fright to the Retrogrades, who have 
become as soft asa glove. Last night, at last, the Edict for the 
National Guard was issuel; the cries began at the Caffé 
Nuovo, with all the customary noises; the mob called for lights. 
Lights and an illumination were improvized. During these days 
Cicervacchio was the first citizen of Rome, exhorting, harangu- 
ing, and dividing himself into four to keep order... ... I have 
had to break off the latter, for they have been to me again to com- 
pose the address, with the object of petitioning for the nomina- 
tion of Count Joseph Mastai to the command of the National 
Guard. So there is another issued; I am metamorphosed into 
the public letter-writer.” 

It would not be amiss for the Princes and Dukes of Rome to take 
this letter to their heart. Things have once more come round to 
a point where leaders of one kind or another will become a matter 
of necessity to the population, and if those princes and dukes on 
the coming occasion are unable to screw up sufficient nerve to take 
a prominent position as such at the right moment, they will find 
matters going into other hands, out of which it will no longer be 
possible to get them, when things are going faster than may be 
desirable. In 1847 Azeglio, with his Piedmontese vigour of 
character, his position as a man of rank, and the combined chivalry 
and moderation of his temperament, was precisely the man to 
exercise at ounce a stimulating and a regulating influence in Rome. 
His whole soul was in the national movement, and he cordially 





* L'italie de 1847 @ 1855. Correspondance Politique de Massimo d Azeglio, accom: 
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exerted himself so to shape the popular action as not to divide 
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the Pope from it, yet he never compromised weakly what was 
essential. In April, 1848, he writes, “Tf Pius [X. wish it, if he 
consents to be that which public opinion makes of him, then the 
Papacy will be definitively the directing force of the century. 
Should he decline, then I do not know what will happen. Provi- 
dence does not offer twice an opportunity like the present.. The 
Pope has just answered the address by a kind of proclamation 
to the peoples of Italy, which has its grandeur, but in which the 
decisive points are evaded ;” and then, after quoting its final phrase, 
Azeglio adds the farsighted comment, “ This is fine, but here 
begins the antagonism between the Head of the Church and the Italian 
Prince.” It has been said that Azeglio’s Catholic feelings made 
him in politics defer too much to the Pope. A more unfounded 
charge never was made. Asa practical politician, Azeglio never 
overlooked the fact of the Papacy and its positive claims, but these 
letters stand now before the public as ample records of his undevi- 
ating conviction in the absolute impossibility of rendering the 
Pope’s temporal power reconcileable with the requirements of 
Italy. 

When war broke out, Azeglio, an old soldier, took up the sword, 
and served as chief of the staff to General Durando, who com- 
manded the Pontifical division sent into Lombardy. ‘This volume 
contains several interesting letters written during the campaign, 
especially one from Vicenza, on the day before the fight, in which, 
after twelve hours’ desperate combat, where Azeglio himself was 
badly wounded, the division was crushed by Radetzki’s army, 
and the perusal whereof we recommend to those who accuse 
its author of half-heartedness. ‘‘ My faith in the future of 
Italy is immovable,” wrote Azeglio, after these military 
reverses, as after the catastrophe of Novara he wrote, ‘To 
have striven a life long with one thought, without any hope 
that the opportunity for its realization would offer; to have 
seen this opportunity come about in excess of all reasonable 
anticipation, and then to feel that the whole structure crumbled 
away in one day! After such blows, one preserves but the show 
ef life. Ieart and soul are killed. I shall not live to see my 
beloved country freed from the yoke. Let the will of God be done. 
.... Forthe moment I only wish it to be known, since all is 
lost, that at least the army fought well. Do your best to let the 
world know that we were fifty thousand, as Radetzki admits in 
his bulletin, and that he attacked us with eighty thousand, and 
that we fought well. Good bye, my dear friend; we are over- 
whelmed, but not discouraged; it is a long work that has to be 
done over again, that is all.” P 

Azeglio was not at Novara. The wound he had got at Vicenza 
would not heal, and disabled him for service in the field, but dur- 
ing the interval he had been actively engaged in counteracting the 
fatal influence of the Mazzinian faction. Perhaps the most power- 
ful of his political writings was the pamphlet he then addressed to 
his electors. Also he had been called upon by Charles Albert to 
form a Ministry, but this Azeglio declined to do, because he 
“*was not prepared to make war on Austria singlehanded, and 
still less to make the peace, and sign it,” a destiny nevertheless 
reserved to him. When, after the crowning disaster of Novara 
and the complete collapse of the national movement through the 
all-pervading mistrust in the men in authority, which was being 
fanned by the anarchical influence of the Republican party, at 
that period a body of real force in Italy, under the then 
not yet exploded charm of Mazzini’s individuality, the young 
monarch once more called the man who, more than any other 
Italian, was in possession of a national reputation. Azeglio re- 
sponded to his appeal, and snatched up the reins of power, which at 
that most critical hour for his country’s fate were lying, so to say, 
in the gutter. The subsequent splendour of Cavour’s name has 
made people forget the inestimableservices thus rendered by Azeglio, 
who amidst the wild tide of an insensate demagogy on the one 
side, and the solid pressure on the other of the ancient Piedmontese 
aristocracy, wedded to Absolutist principles, preserved free from 
violation the golden talisman for the future regeneration of his 
cherished country, the Constitution but just called into life. All 
that since has happened is due to what then he persisted in doing. 
It was the unswerving steadfastness to liberal principles at that 
moment, which first laid a foundation-stone for the national 
structure into which the monarchy of Victor Emmanuel grew, 
and the work was one that required no little courage and convic- 
tion, as it was feasible only for one who could fascinate the 
popular sympathies by a combination of qualities such as Azeglio 
alone possessed. It was Azeglio who recognized the genius of 
Cavour, then a writer in the Risorgimento, and brought him into 
the Cabinet, where ultimately he supplanted the Premier. Cavour, 


early a more audacious policy than suited the taste of the refined 
Azeglio, differences of opinion between the two statesmen became 
public, on the occasion of a virtual and unexpected declaration of 
coalition made by Cavour in Parliament with Rattazzi, who was then 
leader of the Left Centre, and was to Azeglio an object of dislike. 
[t must be confessed that Cavour’s mode of proceeding was, to say 
the least, questionable. It had for immediate consequence a re- 
modelling of the Administration without him; but the alliance he 
had contracted was too strong for resistance, and in October, 1852, 
Count Cavour entered on his ever memorable tenure of office as 
Prime Minister. But for nearly three years had Azeglio directed 
the destinies of his country, during which he had consolidated its 
liberties, worked out its organic laws, and had stood forth as the 
first public and practical champion of civil freedom against the 
monstrous pretensions of the Court of Rome, in the enactment of 
the celebrated Sicardi laws, that put an end to ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over civil matters. 





COPSLEY ANNALS, PRESERVED IN PROVERBS.* 
IF we are often tired of books, tired of the subjects which seem to 
us treated in a dead, unpractical manner ; if, looking around us, 
we think we see barrenness and dryness pervading even our most 
respectable fictions, we are yet sometimes startled by the freshness 
of an unexpected, unheard-of volume, pitched into our own dull 
room, to be, through its means, lighted up and made to assume a 
most refreshing aspect. For this happy purpose commend us to 
the writers of really good children’s stories. These Copsley Annals 
have come upon us without any previous idea about them. We 
opened them drearily ; to clvse them soon was impossible. They 
seemed to make us children again. There we were playing 
together, boys and girls, little distinguished one from another, 
for the strength of sympathy in the circumstances of a quiet 
country life has a great tendeney to level distinctions. We 
were once more looking up in memory to the noble old 
elms under which we, like the Cvupsley children, played. 
We heard the various language of the rooks at an almost 
unimaginable height above us; we thought of the days when 
our small world seemed to us far too large, too awe-striking, 
and when every new acquaintance, coming at long intervals 
among us, was, for ages after, our domestic oracle. We were 
brought, too, in sight of the village church and churchyard, and 
the men and women who were always ready at the stile to greet 
us as we went by. There was the clerk (but his name was not 
Clarke, like the Copsley official), who read better than any clerk I 
have ever heard since, being tutored by a very competent master. 
But the vision, though not hastily dismissed, departed of itself, and 
the pleasant book which called it up alone remains, to be soberly 
recurred to, and, oh! dry work, discussed in a literary paper. 

We know nothing about the author, nor about former publica- 
tions announced as by the same hand, but on the whole we have 
seldom opened a pleasanter volume. ‘The storiesg six in number, 
are given by different members of the Copsley group, in illustra- 
tion of certain well-known family or village proverbs, such as not 
unnaturally grow into use when the occasions which gave rise to 
them are of a nature to take strong hold on the minds of families and 
neighbours, and yet in process of time will be used without much 
meaning or apprehension of their origin. ‘These sort of proverbs are 
nowscarce. In our own childhood we remember one or two spring- 
ing up amongst us, to be a source of some irritation to the young 
people, whose folly or childishness had given rise to them. They 
were a little too obvious and too personal. The first of the Copsley 
proverbs is one explained by the young lady whose adventure it com- 
memorates. Alice Beverley tells the origin of a common query in her 
time, “‘ Have you heard the proud lady's distaff?” And Harry, her 
brother, gives his version of another saying, “ ‘ J can’t’ lies down 
at the bottom of the tree; ‘J will’ climbs it.” On the whole, we 
rather prefer Harry’s, but both are very good, and in the last, and, 
again, in Mrs. Blackett’s story, there is an extremely well 
depicted character of a mistaken, but worthy, clergyman of the 
self-denying school, who “ never seems to be at rest unless he made 
himself uncomfortable,” so that, as Mrs. Blackett says, ‘‘ The very 
sunshine must feel it was taking a liberty if it came into his house 
any way but by the back door.” He was a good man ; but a stern 
one, that never smiled ; like bread that is good and wholesome, but 
left too long in the oven and comes out mostly crust. ‘He 
seemed to take it as a favour if he was sent for to a sick person 
seven miles off on a winter's night, especially if it was in a storm, 
and his landlady—poor Mrs. Swan that was—told me in 








with his daring energy and gigantic activity of mind, conceived 


* Copsley Annals, Preserved in Proverbs. By the Author of Village Missionaries 
&c. Loudon: Seeley, Jackson, and C». 
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confidence, that one time, having sent up a jelly with- 
out leave, and thinking it might tempt him, as a change, he 
rang the bell, and spoke to her that seriously about indulgence 
of the appetite, and life being for conflict and enduring hardness, 
that she was constrained to promise humbly that she’d never 
more testify respect in the form of jelly, or even of a custard, if 
he'd pass it over.” 

This uncomfortable man, Mr. Adamson, is, on the whole, we 
believe, a rarity; but we have certainly met in our day with 
persons making so near an approach to him as to convey a per- 
petual reproof to the sound and healthy members of their congre- 
gations,—seeming to lay themselves out in readiness for a dire 
misfortune, and, till that came to pass, ignoring almost the com- 
mon human nature of their neighbours. 

Then Mrs. Blackett—a housekeeper and confidential caretaker at 
Copsley Hall—in a long interregnum between the death of one 
mistress and the advent of another, is a capital person—telling 
her own story well on the whole—though we have our doubts as 
to the education she received having any marked tendency to pro- 
duce such a character. 

Such a person would, we can conceive, rigorously keep the path 
of duty, but we cannot believe in either her humility or her spon- 
taneous feeling. The “bread has been too long in the oven,” we 
suspect, and therefore the best and brightest traits in her character, 
though somewhat accounted for by her strong attachment to 
children, do seem to us, on the whole, incongruous. Perhaps the 
most natural and beautiful part is the struggle in her mind on 
receiving a new mistress and new mother to these children, and 
yet more beautifully is it supplemented by the short portion given 
to ‘‘our Lady of Copsley,” who, after years of waiting, has at last 
a “wee Janie” of her own, a darling child, who gives rise to the 
proverb illustrated, ‘‘ Flowers from wee Janie’s garden,” and is 
herself the sovereign queen of her realm of Copsley, and the 
pride of Mrs. Blackett’s heart. ° 

The picture of a busy little woman is perfectly exquisite. We 
never remember falling in love so desperately with a child. All 
imaginable little bits of mischief are perpetrated by her without 
the possibility of disgrace ensuing. She is the most indefatigable 
of busybodies. Whatever is going on in the house “ wee Janie” 
assumes the management of it, and then in spring she'll have to 
see to the buds coming out, and the daisies putting on their white 
pinafores, and the birds building their nests, and all ready for sum- 
mer.” But the prime wish of Janie’s heart is to have a piece of 
garden-ground all to herself, and this is conceded to her, and then 
the amount of business is tremendous. ‘I’m so busy,” and ‘its 
very particklar indeed,” was all the explanation she would at first 
give, but later on the family were summoned—“ Papa, Mamma, 
Harry, Mary, come to my garden, my own boo'ful garden !” 


of reference aim at securing, but they often have to put up with g 
colourable imitation of it, and sometimes when they secure it, it is un. 
readable. 

Lhe Loyalist's Daughter ; a Novel, or Tale of the Revolution. By ag 
Royalist. Four vols. (Adams and Francis.)—An historical story of 
the school of Mr. G. P. R. James. The Revolution is that of 1688, ang 
we are treated to much abuse of Dutch William, interspersed with 
glorification of the Stuarts and the Grand Monarch. Almost all the 
first volume is taken up with the escape of James II.’s Queen and her 
infant from London, and the King's attempt at following in their traces, 
Afterwards we have sketches of Killecrankie and the Battle of the 
Boyne, which are largely inspired by Macaulay. The Royalist has not 
disdained to read the Whig historian and to copy some of his sentences 
verbatim, though the spirit of the two writers (we use the word in its 
double meaning) is very different. As to the story which lies embedded 
in the four volumes, we have not had the patience to trace it. So far 
as our experience goes, we think that it is immaterial, as is very often 
the case with these historical novels. 

Prize Essay on the Great Importance of an Improved System of Educa- 
tion for the Upper and Middle Classes. By the Rev. William Nassay 
Molesworth. (Longmans.)—This essay gained the prize offered by the 
Rev. D. Emerton, President of the English International College, and is 
now printed with an address by the donor. We should have preferred 
to see Mr. Molesworth’s essay stripped of its praise of Dr. Emerton and 
Dr. Emerton’s address stripped of its praise of Mr. Molesworth, for the 
reason that such mutual laudations remind us of a homely Scotch saying. 
But with this exception and a couple of grammatical slips, we find 
nothing to offend us in Mr. Molesworth’s prizo essay. It does not 
profess to contain any striking novelty, and its suggestions, though 
good and sensible, are not such as to carry with them an instantaneous 
conviction of their necessity. 

Low's Handbook: to the Charities of London. Corrected to March, 1867. 
By Sampson Low, jun. (Low, Son, and Marston.)—This little work 
contains the names, objects, incomes, and expenditures of more than 
eight hundred charities. We need not commend it to our benevolent 
friends, for they know its contents already. If they do not know its 
contents, it is only because their time and money are all taken up in 
good works of their own, and it is vain to find them more opportunities. 
But there are many who are not in this position, and we would call 
their attention to this handbook, as showing them how to put their 
hands in their pockets, or how to dispose of their superfluous balance. 

Rustic Songs and Wayside Musings. By James R. Withors. Fourth 
Edition. (Darton and Co.)—It is with considerable, and very natural, 
pride that Mr. Withers publishes a fourth edition of these simple 
verses. He is modest enough not to attribute their success to any 
political merit they may possess, but to the kindness of his friends, and 
this modesty disarms the criticism with which he might otherwise be 
visited. Even in the absence of such modesty we should not have been 
severe on Mr. Withers, for his verses are too much of the common 
butterfly order to be broken on the wheel. But the mere appearance of 
a fourth edition is a challengo to critical taste to inquire into the causes 
of such success, and to ascertain if it is deserved. Mr. Tupper would 








*¢ My own wee Janie! how proudly she surveyed the results of 
her labours, and rejoiced in the work of her hands. Daisies and | 
buttercups, roses and pinks, were grouped into a motley medley, all | 
standing up with their stalks stuck into the ground, and inter- | 
spersed with a marvellous collection of feathers from the poultry- | 
yard, that seemed to flutter with surprise at their unexpected | 
association. ‘I did it all myself,’ said wee Janie, proudly, ‘ and 
it’s boo’ful.’ And the next morning my child had to learn the 
lesson which, sooner or later, and in some form or other, comes to | 
usall, as she surveyed the dead, rootless flowers which lay scattered 
on the ground, and contemplated with a perplexed sigh the futility 
of her yesterday’s endeavours.” And so passed into a proverb the 


saying, ‘* Flowers from wee Janie’s garden.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_@— 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. Edited by W. T. 
Brande and the Rev. George W. Cox. 3 vols. (Longmans.)—For the 
space they cover these volumes are a complete encyclopadia, and it is 
only by narrowing their field of action that they could bo compressed | 
into their existing limits. It is true that the separate articles are not 
in themselves exhaustive, and the subjects are not treated as fully and 
at as great a length as in the Encyclopedia Britannica. But it must be | 
evident to all who consult those larger works that their fullness is merely | 
comparative, and that while their size and price exclude them from | 
humble shelves they do not replace alibrary. The present dictionary | 
is more of a handy book for reference, not for study, a guide rather than | 
ateacher. As such we think it perfectly successful. The definitions of | 
scientific and artistic terms are terse and clear. The names of the | 
writers on each special branch will command confidence. Many books , 
have been consulted and their pith extracted for some short paragraph, | 
while articles such as that on “ Historical Credibility ” are evidently the | 
result of years of thought and study. It is this result which all books | 


have rested in secure mediocrity if it had not been the fashion to make 
schoolgirls a present of a book which they were certain not to read, and 
if the unhappy prevalence of schoolgirls and the misguided generosity 
of their friends had not exhausted several editions of Proverbial 
Philosophy. 

Rustic Poems. By Joseph Verey, author of the Gentle Philosopher. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Some of the humorous verses in this volume are good 
in their way, and we may pick out for especial praise the first poom, 


| called “Nancy Trinder and her son Job,” which is a modern rustic 


version of the third satire of Juvenal. Job Trinder complains that 


| because he does not go to church on a fine Sunday and does not vote for 


Lord Dashleigh as member for the county he is driven across the 
Atlantic. Another rhyme of tho samo sort, called “ Whittletop’s 
Picture,” is amusing and “ A Crofton Politician ” attains a higher order 
of merit. Of the serious pieces we were pleased with ono called 
‘* Sailor Ned,” and on the whole we would advise our readers to give Mr. 
Veroy a trial. 

The Tent on the Beach, and Other Poems. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. (Boston, Ticknor and Fields; London, Triibner.)—The 
poem which gives its name to this volume is made up of several short 
lyrical pieces strung on a thread of narrative. Longfellow’s ‘ Wayside 
Inn” may have served as a model for Mr. Whittier’s “‘Tent on the 
Beach,” and in addition to this resemblance of the framework the 
scenes of somo of the pictures are, like Longfellow’s, laid in Scandina- 
vian and Italian climates. But there is nothing else that savours of 
imitation in the present volume. Mr. Whittier is more happy in his 
American stories than in his foreign sketches, with the exception of the 
Zealand legend of Kallundborg Church. But in one of his American 
pieces there is 4 note that rather jars on the solemnity of the accompani- 
ment. In May, 1780, a sudden and fearful darkness came over Con- 
necticut, and the assembled House of Representatives feared the 
approach of the Day of Judgment. Mr. Whittier makes one of them 
say, “It is the Lord’s Great Day! Let us adjourn.” But tho boldest 
one present rises, and says that if it is the Day of Judgment they 
ought to be found at their posts, and he concludes with,— 
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“ * Bring in the candles.’ And they brought them in. 
Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 

An Act to amend, an Act to regulate 

The shad and alewive fisheries.” 
There is a quaint, grim humour about this that is peculiarly Amorican, 
and too abrupt, artistically. Mr. Whittier rather delights in grotesque 
of a somewhat subdued order. But the other poems in this volume are 
more completely harmonized, and some aro porfectly beautiful. 

A Treatise on the Locus Standi of Petitioners against Private Bills in 
Parliament. By James Mellor Smethurst. Second Edition. (Stevens 
and Haynes.)—This is rather too much like modern law books in collect- 
ing cases instead of referring them to a principle, but the | practice of 
Parliamentary Committees has not even that amount of certainty which 
attaches to judicial decisions. As Mr. Smethurst states in his preface, 
It is of considerable importance to the opponents of a private bill to know 
if they will be heard against it in the Parliamentary Committee, 
in other words, if they will be allowed a locus standi. This volume 
will be of some use in answering that question, and in the expense of 
Parliamentary proceedings the sooner it is answered the better. We 
are sorry to seo that Mr. Smethurst has studied the language of Parlia- 
ment so minutely that he uses the word predicate instead of predict, 
and except instead of unless. Slipshod English is common enough in 
public speaking, but it should be corrected when it appears in print. 

A Handy Book: of the Law of Shipping. By Charles Stuart Smyth. 
(Effingham Wilson.)—Lawyers generally mistrust short cuts to law, 
put handy books are useful if they are not too implicitly trusted. Mr. 
Smyth’s little book is all tho better as it warns its readers against re- 
lying upon it absolutely. “The law on the subject of collisions,” it 
says, “is very intricate, so much so as to render a reference to a com- 
petent lawyer a nocessity before recourse is had to legal proceedings.” 
We think the same might bo said as to the law on all subjects when 
legal proceedings are contemplated. Some of Mr. Smyth's dicta are 
even more in need of being qualified. Ho says of harbours, “ These, 
with their lights and signals, are chiefly regulated by statute; and the 
law as to injuries occasioned by other than malicious and negligent 
obstructions is in a very unsettled and unsatisfactory state.” Is not 
this disrespectful to the Statutes at large? Again, Mr. Smyth pays a 
compliment to the Judges which was hardly called for. “England has 
no code properly so called, but her law exists in the recorded decisions 
of gonerations of learned judges. The law is therefore difficult to find, 
but when found is trustworthy, precious, and just.” No doubt it is, but 
wo do not go to a handy book of the law of shipping for a goneral 
maxim worthy of Coke upon Littleton.” 

The Sewage Question. By Frederick Charles Krepp. (Longmans.) 
—It is amusing to see how each now writer on sewage pooh-poohs his 
predecessors, and while proving the absolute perfection of his own sys- 
tem, cuts away every inch of ground from under their feet. But while 
giving the new comer a short leaso of infallibility, this process is sure 
to entail his final ruin. The next man serves him as he has served 
those who went before him, and at the best he is “ the priest who slew 
the slayer, and shall himself bo slain.” Meanwhile, we do not approach 
any certain decision on an all-important matter. We should have 
esteemed Mr. Krepp’s work the more if he had not disposed of all 
existing systems, from the main drainage to Mr. Moule’s earth closets. 


some of the chemists or engineers whom he has criticized will retaliate, 
and a man’s project looks very different in his bland convincing own 
pag@s and in the fierce light of hostile criticism. We must allow for 
the possibility of the best arrangements getting out of order, and 
we must look to the possible results of such an accident. As Mr. 
Krepp does not intend in any way to deodorizo the sewage, as he 
banishes both earth and water from his air-tight pipes, any escape from 
them would be pestilential. We do not profess to be scientific enough 
to understand or explain the “pneumatic sewerage system,” on which 
Mr. Krepp relies, but wo must do him the justice to admit that 
till the hostile criticism of rivals and predecessors and successors 
touches him, he is armed at all points. He has his plan for connect- 
ing all London houses with subterranean reservoirs of iron; his plan 
for shutting off the gases from each house by means of hermetically 
closing valves; his plan for emptying all the branch pipes into the 
street reservoir by an air pump with a movable steam-engine; his 
plan for emptying the street reservoirs by the same process, and carrying 
off the manure in a tender to the lands which need its fertilizing pro- 
perties ; his plan for ploughing furrows for the manure, filling thom, 
and covering them over, all in the same movement and with the same 
machine. Whether these schemes are practicable or not, they are most 
ingenious, and Mr. Krepp has explained them so fully and collected so 
many facts bearing on all branches of his subject, that his book deserves 
to be studied. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. Edited by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. Three vols. (Longmans.)—The sixth edition of a 
standard work, carefully revised and brought down to the present state 
of scientific knowledge. It is impossible to read such a book through 
in order to criticize it, and when one has dipped at random into several 
of its pages, it is difficult to convey an exact idea of its morits. We 
can only say that it is all it should be. The accounts it gives of all 
matters connected with the useful arts, with manufactures generally, 
and the materials for both which lie hidden in the ground, are suffi- 
ciently full, and are accompanied by copious illustrative woodcuts. It 
must be invaluable to all who, like newspaper writers, want to know a 
little of a great many subjects, while some of its articles are so com- 
plete, and their writers are of such authority, that it will be nearly as 
useful to those who want to know much of a few subjects. 

The Life and Letters of Florence MacCarthy Reagh, Tanist of Carbery, 
MacCarthy Mor, with some Portion of “ the History of the Ancient 
Families of the South of Ireland.” Compiled solely from unpublished 
documents in Her Majesty's State Paper Office. By Daniel MacCarthy, 
(Glas) of Gleann-a-Chroim. (Longmans.)—With the best wishes for 
justice to Ireland, we have not been able to master the contents of this 
book. We are afraid that the Venerable Charles O'Conor, who more 
than a century ago expressed his anxiety for “a good account of the 
celebrated Florence MacCarthy, who assumed the title of More, by the 
unanimous suffrages of Tirone, the clergy, and the people, and was kept 
prisoner eleven years in the Tower of London,” would hardly hail this 
work as supplying the deficiency. Such a venerable gentleman would 
no doubt manage to read the book; indeed we are afraid of becoming 
venerable in the mere act of reading it. But he might think that by a 
good account was meant one which the public would find acceptable, 
and we cannot say that the present volume at all answers that defini- 





His own system looks very complete, is certainly neat and handy. But 


tion. 
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BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street. —EKstablished 18u7. 


INFECTLOUS DISEASES PREVENTED 
BY THE US& OF 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 


OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
This unrivalled Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual preven- 
tive of infectious diseases. See medical testumouy, aad 
the Lancet, &c., &. 

To be had in Tablets 6d aud 1s each, of all Chemists, 
aad Wiolesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
London. 
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EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILIIAM S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED.- 
STEADS, The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
tn this country. 
Bedsteads, from .eseeeee+s 128 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 8s 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from €s 0d to £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 4.2... 33 7d per gallon. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be dstinguished from real 
silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 

















eS died | = 

SPE cE BE |mos 

ZEa/ 8 | Fe [* Sa 

£s.4/)EsRd/88.428.4. 

12 Table Forks ..sccssseeee(t 1302 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons ......-.-..1 1302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks... ol 4011001120115 0 
12 Dessert Spoons .. 1 40110 611201150 
$2 Tea Spoons ....00 ce eees (01601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls../0 10 00 12 60 12 00 13 6 

2 Sauce Ladles oveseeee9 590 800 800 90 

1 Gravy Spoon .....02.+.,9 660 9001000110 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..|0 8340 400 400 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl 9 150 200 200 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.....9 260 860 360 40 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers....,1 4 0/1 10 61 10 ©1100 

1 Butter Knife,.....++ ) 260 400 560 60 


“10 10 0:0 12 lo 16 0'0 17 0 
460 460 50 
Total..coceseceeess (9 19.912 9 0.13 9 614178 
Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur l'rames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of replatiog 
done by the patent process, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Stor- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Zurnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford strae’. 
W.C.; 1, 1a, 2, 8, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 
Perry's place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


LMOND FLAVOUR. — 
PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 
¥ree from Prussic Acid. This delicious Essence may 
be eafely used for flavouring Custards, Blancmanges, 
&c., and all kinds of Pastry. Sold retail by Chemists, 
Grocers, &c., in bottles 1s. and Is 6d. each. 
Wholesale — PRESTON aud SONS, 83 Leadenhall 
Btreet, E.C. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced; re- 
stores to their norms! condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect healthdepends. It is aspecifi: 
for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
— highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
rice 8s per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Bole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co. 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., London. 


INNEFORD’s FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession fur Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
eperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted fur 
Ladies, Children, and Infants —DINNEFORD and Cv., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of ail 
other Chemists throughout the world. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all whouse the “ United Service " Soap ‘Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fiagrauce. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Pateutees of the Self-fitting Candles. 

Sold by Chemists, Vil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 

*,* Use no other. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—These Pills 

are better for strengthening a debilitated consti- 

tution than any other medicine in the world. Persons 
of a nervous habit of body, and all who are suffering 
from weak digestive organs, or whose health has 
‘become deranged by bilious affections, disordered 
stomach, or liver complaints, should lose no time in 
giving these admirable Pills a fairtrial. Coughs, colds, 
asthma, shoriness of breath, are also within the range 
of the sanitary powers of this remarkable medicine. 
The cures effected by these Pills are not superticial nor 
temporary, but permanent and complete. ‘Tey are as 
mild as they are efficacious, and may be given with cou- 
fidence to delicate females and young children. 


2 Soup Ladle ......ccccce 
1 Sugar Sifter ......00+04.)0 























See name on each tablet. 











(\LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 | 

at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per | 
hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from | 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve } 
by keeping.—H. B. 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 





—ay 
Just pa’ ished, 2d; sent by the Author for3 stamps, 

GLINESS and BEAUTY; being g 

Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 

for improving the appearauce. By ALEX. RO3S, 243 


FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn | High Holborn, London. 
| PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 








in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 


pa ape | 
LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent | speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 64, 


vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and | 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. | 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
: This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»] 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red sealand piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3a, 5s, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 23 6dand 436d each, Popsine Glodales in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


TONIC BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Coufectioners, &c., at 303. a dozeu. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 














LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

+ SAUCES, and CONDIMENSS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sule proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geauine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


FJ ARVEX'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-known lubel, signed “‘ Flizabeth Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injunction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Elwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
meu. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
bf erate seen SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 
_ The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peratns’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 
ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. LaRcLay and Sons, London, &ec., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGALAWNY 
PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and Wuolesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London 


GACCHASATED WHEAT PHOs- 

PHATES, recommended by Dr. Tituury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an important deticiency, 
in the ordinary food of L[uvalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at 1s, 
2s, aud 3s6d each. None genuine without Trade Mark. 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 

Agents—Beil and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sandford, 
aud Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 


M &; HOWARD, SURGEON- 
pl. DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPILION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never Change colour or decay, and will be found 
SupeTior to any teeth ever before used. Thismethod does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiuful opera- 
tion, aud will support aud preserve teetu tuat are luose, 
aud is guaranteed to restore articulation aud mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered sound and 
useful in mastication, 











53 6d, and 10s 6d.; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holbora, London, ang 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corng 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'g 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Coru in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 3 

sent by post fur 6) stamps. 243 High Holborn, London, 
aud all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 33 6d, 5s 6d, and 10s 6d; sent frea 
for 54, 84, aud 144.stamps. Had of all Chemists, 


~ ——— 

REY HAIR, 2483 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immeliately it is used. It is perma. 

nent, and perfectly naturalin efect. Price 33 6d, 53 6d, 

and 103 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and a!l Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSs'S DEPILA. 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 34, and lid stamps. Had of 
all Chemists. 

















ports REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by ome dose of ALEX, 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. Tuey remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and lv stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holbora, 
London, and all Chemists. 





A LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as usel by 

Madame VESIRIS).—All Imperfections of the 
Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
produced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for Stamps, 
248 High Holborn, Loudou, and all Chemists. 





HA COLOUR WASH.—By washing 
the head with this beautifully pertumei Wash, 
in seven or ten days the hair assumes its original colour, 
and remains so byan occasional using. 10s 6d, sent for 
stamps. ALIX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


PRELDENBACEH'S, 1578 NEW BOND 
‘ STRI EET. 
LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 


COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 











LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 

WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aur 

MILLEFLKURS, ripe of age, fine quality, 23 Gd, 43 6d, 
and 3s 6d, 





LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 


SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 6d. 





LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 23 vd. 
()UD - FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 








LD- FASHIONED EXTRACT’ of 


ROSES, for washing the Head, 23 6d and ds (1. 





\LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, and MOUTH WASiI, 23 
and 3s 6d each. 





»REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 


QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 





\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 

insured by using 

JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 

ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gucas. 

Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 61 
None genuine unless signed 
Jewszbury and Brown, Manchester. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted ia 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor st., Grosveaur 8q. 
ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 
APR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
4 SURGEON-DENILIS!, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros 
venor square. Sule inveutor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Leeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; tuey are more natural, durable, and come 
fortable than any yet iutroiuced, and are about the 
specilic gravity of cork, thus Combining ligutuess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, reuder support to the adjoining teeth, are 
titted ou a perfectly painless priuciple, and supplied at 
charges witiin tae reach of all. 
Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
vines complete euuuciation and perfect mastication. 
Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connecuuon with any one of the same name. 


—_ INDIGESTION. 
NJORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
_ 


Gentle Aperieut aud Powerful onic. 











52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 





Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 28 9d, aud 11s. 
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ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 


s. 4 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 
BO 


STONITE 0 6 0. 
pospourte 1 ° nite 
T BOSTONITE 0 
parED BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 soox nen 
NT BOSTONITE 0 6 0 4 
a BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CQ., 37 Red Lion square, and 
$ Cheapside, London. 

BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 

TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 

tfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Ben and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 


universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 


church street, Loudon. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_o— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 








The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
Visitors to Paris will find at Messrs. NICOLL'S 
Establishments—either at 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or 
50 Bold street, Liverpool—superior DRESS for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
For Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have prepared a new 
material—the Imperial Cloth, which will be found the 
most agreeable wear during the summer in Paris ; also 
they have a Paletot of a new design, possessing the 
advantages of their original paletot, namely, that it 
ean be worn with or without an under-coat, having the 
appearance of an easy-titting surtout. 

For Young Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have further 
improved and registered another speciality for their 
celebrated Dress for Boys, the Knickerbocker. 

For Ladies, Messrs. Nicoll have registered a cloak or 
coat. The novelty consists in the manner of fixing a 
cape to a cloak by an ornamental trimming, by which 
they can be worn together or separately. The cape, 
when used with the cloak, forms a cover or hood for the 
head-dress, making an elegant aud useful cloak for 
travelling. 

For the convenience of foreign visitors and their 
atrons, Messrs. Nicoll have now ready their new 
‘abrics and Garments for the next winter season. 


Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

-- £212 6 £8 3 0 £313 6 

- 330 313 6 440 





Evening Dress Coats 
Surtout Frock do. 


Trousers o ° - 150 11 6 115 6 
Jackets. Morng Cts. Frock. 

NewImperialCoats « 15 0 111 6 118 6 
New Paletots of Water- 

proof Tweed .. ~ 160 1163:30 

For Youna GENTLEMEN. 

Highland Costume » &s 5560 8 8 0 
Knickerbocker Dress .. 1 10 220 83 30 
Jacket, Vest, aud Trouser 

Suits .. oe o 2 21263830 
Overcoats, Trousers, &c., are charged in proportion to 

size. 

For Lapres. 

Riding Habits. - 830 440 660 
Pantalonde Chasse .. 110 #111 6 220 
Travelling Dress, Jacket, 

aud Skirt ° oo 6 330 440 
New Registered Cloak... 2 5 6 212 6 217 0 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks 1 1 0 - - 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to ba 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


IEBIG’S EX TRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London. The only 
Sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose Certiticate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
Persons of weak digestion, aud pre Pee ‘Taken with rice, 
AITOWFvot, Sago, &c., @n agreeable and mosc etlicient 
Substitute for cod-liver oil, It keeps for years and in 
aby climate. Suld by Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Black well, 8. Maw aud Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Warehouse mev, Grocers, aud whlole- 
Sale by the Company. 





N ALVERN COLLEGE.—The LEA 
1 SCHOLARSHIP, worth £30 per annum, for 
three years ; and the Council Exhibition of £60 for one 
year ; the holder to be re-eligible at the next election, 

The Examination for these Scholarships wil! begin on 
Wednesday, July 31. Candidates must be below 15 years 
of age on the day of ination, and all will be 
made for difference of age. 

Testimonials to be sent by July 20 to the Head 
Master, of whom also any further information may be 
asked. 

Head Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A. 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 





[SSttrUTe of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS, will Shortly Close their THIRTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, nearly opposite Marlborough 
House. Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d 
JAS, FAHEY, Secretary. 








Will CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 27, 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mail 
East, from 9 till7. Admission, 1s. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


unaree ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Caarrerron. 
Important Notice.—TIIE GREAT CITY has been 
witnessed and pronounced by ‘wo Hundred and Sixty- 
four Thousand Persons to be the most interesting, 
exciting, truthful, and successful Drama of modern 
times. On Monday, July 8th, and during the week 
at 8 o'clock, Her Majesty's Servants will perform, for 
the 67th, 68th, 69th, 70th, 71st, and 72nd nights, the 
highly successful Dramn, in four Acts, entitled THE 
GREAT CITY, written by Andrew Halliday. Charac- 
teristie Scenery, by Mr. W. Beverley. Principal char- 
acters by Messrs. J. C. Cowper, W. M‘Intyre, F. Vil- 
liers, J. Irving, J. Rouse, J. Fitzjames, C. Warner; 
Misses Madge Rebertson, ani R. le Thiere. 
Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully, Dances arranged 
by Mr. J. Cormack, Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage 
a Preceded by the Farce of THAT RASCAL 
dK. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, and 
ne at eleven. Box office opea from ten to five 
aily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SHILLING.— 
Professor Pepper's LECTURES on the PALAIS DE 
L'EXPOSITION, daily at 3 and 8, except Wednesday 
evening. Amongst the other attractions are the 
“ Wonderful Levtard,” the great Optical surprise, called 
“The Effigy of the Dear Defunct,” and the Musical 
Entertainments of George Buckland, Esq. 


ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 














Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY ia PARIS. 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 
Of the Company's Local Agents; 
At Cook's Excursion Office, 98 Fleet street; 
And at the Offices— 
10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the loyal Bank of 
Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 
Ontices, 54 Old Broad street, London, 1.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fuod, 
£144,000. 








Courr or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTL BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, E54. 
Chief Manager—Charles J, F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud ; the Union Bank of 
London. 
The Corporation grant drafis and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, ou terms Wiich may 
be ascertained at their office. ‘They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overlanl route. — 
They undertake the agency of parties conuected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt or 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depeudeucies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for wuich may be ascertained ou application 
at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, 1867. 
EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
—The CEYLON COMPANY (Limiteu) are pre- 
pared to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., 
fur one year at 5 per cent., for three years at 5}, aud 
for five years and upwards at 6 per cent. per anuucn. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, 
Loudon. By order, 





DISDERI, 


PHOTOGRAPHER * Lo QUEEN AND RO¥AL 
AMILY. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


PISDERL—Studios, 70, 71, and 72 
Brook street, Hanover square, and Hereford Lodge, 
Old Brompton road. Mr. Disdéri's Studios are open 
from 9 in the morning till 6 in the evening. 


ISDERI.—Special Studios for Repro- 
duction of Paintings, Objects of Art, and Enlarge- 
ments, at Brompton. 


ISDERI.—Establishment for Equestrian 


Portraits, Hereford Lodge, Old Brompton road. 


P)ISDERI.— Mr. Disderi’s Establishments 
are distributed so as to take Family Groups and 
Corporations. 


ISDERI.—Inventor of the Carte de 
Visite.—Patent, 2ith September, 1854, 


eee — Spee Process for Photo- 
Painting and Life-Size Photographs. 
ISDERI, Photographic Artist to H.I. 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIL. and the Im- 
rial Family ; to H.1. Majesty the Emperor of All the 
ussias; also to H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain and 
the Royal Family; to His Majesty the King of Italy; 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Majesty 
the King of Portugal; to His Majesty the King of 
Greece ; to the Imperial Academy of Music; Photo- 
grapher of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition of 
1855, &c. The excellent situation of Mr. Disdéri's 
Studio enables him to operate regardless of the weather. 


ISDERI.—Villas and Mansions Photo- 
graphed. 


ISDERIL—Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses 
the DUKE of EDINBURGH, the Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse, Prince Leopold, Princess Louise, 
and Princess Beatrice have condescended to sit for 
their Portraits to Mr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses are on sale at 
Mr. Disdéri's Photographic Establishments in London, 
at 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square; in 
Paris, 6 Boulevard des Ituliens; and at all the principal 
booksellers of Europe. 



































[)SDERL—Their Royal Highnesses the 

PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES have 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISVERI, and 
heve authorized him the sale of all the Portraits taken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince George. 


D ISDERI—By permission of her 
Majesty the Queen, ON SALE, splendid ALBUMS 
of WINDSOR and OSBOKNE. 


ISDERI.—On SALE.—STEREOSCO- 
PIC VIEWS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, 


ISDERI.—Establishments.—In Paris, 
8 Boulevard des [talieus; Brauches at Toulon and 
Madrid. 


ISDERI.—New Processes, Patente d, 

called the Photo-Mezzonit, or Photo-Rel ievo, 
Sole Proprietor of these Patents for the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 


ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a New 

Process of Mr. DISDERI'S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
any size. The public can thus obtain a photographie 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house cau ou simple indications—such as the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the bair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri's new 
process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, aud also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and «accuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodge, G'oucester 
road, Old Bromptou road; Paris, 8 Boulevard des 
Italiens, 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKER3 AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Caansery line, B.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricss, aid 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeling 208, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 33, 43, anJ1 5a 




















per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ant 24 61 par ream. 


OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per ream. 
BLACK -BORDERED NOTE, 4sand 63 6d perream, 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 4s ; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,00. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is 
per 10v. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISL of Inkstande, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albuns, Wriung Cases, &C., post free. 
Established 1841. 





R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
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NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


——_o0——_ 
The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 


Second Edition of ANECDOTES of the UPPER 


TEN THOUSAND. By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 2 vols. domy 8vo. 
M. GUIZOT.. 


The LAST DAYS of 


the REIGN of LOUIS 


PHILIPPE, and the REVOLUTION of 1848. By M. GUIZOT. Demy 8vo. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ RE- 
WARD. By W. Kxox Wicram, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 3 vols. 


CHRISTCHURCH DAYS. AnOxford 


Story. In 2 vols, pust 8vo. 


MOUNT CARMEL. A Story of 


Modern English Life. In 1 vol. post Svo. 


MAY and SEPTEMBER. A New 
Novel. By the Hon. Frepericx WaALPoLe. In3 
vols. post 8vo, 





SECOND EDITION of ‘COMETH UP 
asa FLOWER.” A Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

From the Times.—“ A strikingly clever and original 
tale, the chief merits of which cousist in the powerful, 
vigorous manner of its telling ; in the exceeding beauty 
and poetry of its sketches of scenery; and in the solilo- 
quies, sometimes quaintly humorous, sometimes cyni- 
cally bitter, sometimes plaintive and melancholy, which 
are uttered by the herviue.” 

The FLYINGSCUD: aSporting Novel. 
By CHantes Clarke. Author of “Charlie Thorn- 
hill,” ** Which is the Winner?” &c. In 2 vols. post 
Syvo. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRELAND. Large 


post Svo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








NEW EDITION, REVISED TO 1867. 


TOWNSEND’S 


NEW MANUAL OF DATES. 


With Eleven Thousand Distinct Alphabetical Articles, is now ready, price 16s. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 


Bedford street, Covent Garden. 








This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. 
THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 
By WALTER MAYNARD. 
BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 








MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—The London Book Society Prospectus for July, with Spocial Carriage-Free Terms of 
Subscription for Families and Book Clubs in Town and Country, is now ready, and will be 


forwarded postage-free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford street, London. 








CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore street, London, W. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 


Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiana 

M. Cratk, Author of * Faith Unwin’s Ordeal.” 2 vols. 

“A fresh, charming story of domestic life, in which 

the reader will find perfect pleasure. The tone of the 
novel is admirable."—Star, 


Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


* St. Olave’s,” “Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 
*¢Alee's Bride’ is a charming book, and possesses 
the advantage of being written in good English.”"— 
Atheneum, 


The Cabinet Secret. By Leigh 


Spencer. 3 vols. 
“ A deeply interesting work.’’—Messenger. 


Trene’s Repentance. By Chris- 


TIAN Eyre. 2 vols. 
“ A very pleasant story. It is wel! told, and there isa 


healthy tone throughout.”"—Athenwum. 


The Gurate’s Discipline. By 


Mrs. Ermoakt. 3 vols. [Next week. 
CHEAP EDITION of 


Alec Forbes of Howglen. 


GeoRGE MacvonaLp, M.A. 5s, bound and illus- 
trated, forming the New Volume of “Hurst and 
Blackett’s Staudard Library.” 


Hurst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Fifth Thousand, price 10s, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth. 


MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTER- 

FLIES aud MOTHS. By H. T. Sraryroy, F.R.S. 

Co taining Descriptions of nearly 2.000 Species, inter - 

spersed with readable inatter, and above 209 Woodcuts, 
Jomn Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 


Te BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XCL,, for JULY, price 6s, contains, 
1—The Roman Question. 
2—The Imagination—its Fuuctions and its Culture. 
3—The Book of Job. 
4—Herbert and Keble. 
5—Rogers on Prices. 
6—Dr. Abraham Simpson. 
7—Reform and the State of Parties. 
8—Coutemporary Literature. 
London: Jackson, WALFoRD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 








T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CCXLY., will be published NEXT WEEK, 
ConNTENrs. 
1—New Paris. 
2—Cornish Antiquities, 
3—Massimo d’ Azeglio, 
4—The New Courts of Law. 
5—Mountain Climbing. 
6—Characteristics of tinglish History, 
7—Agricultural Gangs. 
8—Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps. 
9—The Church a:d Her Curates. 
10—Reform Essays. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


No. 


Messrs. Wm. Blackwood and Song 


HAVE IN THE PRESS— 


3. 
MEMOIR of W. EDMONDSTOUNE 


AYTOUN. By Taeopore Martin. 1 vol. ero 
8yvo, with a Portrait. (In July, 


2. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 
Westminster, Shrewsbury, Winchester, Harrow 
and Rugby. By the Author of “Etoniana.” 1 yj’ 
ciown 8vo. {lan July. 

3. 
The Concluding Volumes of 

Count MONTALEMBERT’S HISTORY 
of the MONKS of the WEST. Authorized Tran. 
lation. 

4. 
A New Etlition, complete in 1 vol. 

Sir BROOK FOSSBROOKE. By 
Cuarles Lever, 

5. 
The POEMS of CAROLINE BOWLES 


SOULHEY. Complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 53. 


6. 

CATTLE and CATTLE-BREEDERS, 
By WittiaAm M’Comnre, Tittyrour. In 1 yol, 
price 53, 

7. 

A CHEAP SERIES of POPULAR 
NOVELS, at TWoO SHILLINGS and ONE 
SHILLING each, commeuciug with Tom Crinoxe’s 
Log and MANste Wavcu. 


45 George street Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster row, 
London. 





Tn a few days. 


UNTIL the END. A Novel, in 1 vol. 
By Joun Pomeroy, Author of “ Raisiug the Veil,” 
* Opposite Neighbours,” &c. 

At every Library in the kingdom, in 3 vols. 


PAUL’S COURTSHIP. By Hesba 

SrrerTox. 

“We have sellom read a story where the conceptions 
of an author have been so clearly defined and so suc- 
cessfully carried into reality.”—Odserver, 

“ Miss Stretton claims special praise for the art with 
which she suspends anticipation by present interest, that 
it may not encroach upon, and therefore mar the excite. 
ment of the situations, of which every chapter has one 
more or less good."—Zondon Review. 

“Wethiuk highly of the book and of the talents ofthe 
authoress. The book ca'ls itself a novel, but the sub- 
stance is too good fortheform. A more conscientiously 
written book we never read, Miss Stretton has shown 
important qualifications for novel writing—an excellent 
style, great depth of insight, and au artistic tempera 
ment.’—Jmperial Review. 





—_— 


Also ready, in 3 vols. 


COpETINS the COST. By William 
BROUGHT to LIGHT. By Thomas 
WooDBURN GRANGE. By William 
The HEROES of CRAMPTON, inl 


London: Cartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, 
Strand. 





Price 2s 6d. 


vae THEOLOGICAL 
No. XVL, Ist JULY, 1867. 


1—The Chronology of Christ's Ministry. 
Sharpe. 

2—The Kingdom of God. By James Drummond, B.A. 

3—The Youth of Erasmus. By R. B. Drummond, B.A. 

4—Tische.dorf's Edition of the Vatican New esta 
ment. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. 

5—The Pilgrim Fathers: a Study of Puritan History.— 
J. By Charles Beard, B.A. 

6—A Theological Cause Célébre in Scotland, By H. W. 


REVIEW. 


By Samue 





rosskey. 
7—The Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge. 
&—Notices of Books. 
Publishers, Messrs. Witttams and Noraate, Henrietta 
street, Covent garden, London; 20 South Frederie 
street, Edinburgh. 


OUNCIL of LAW REPORTING.— 
The ANNUAL REPORT is now published, ant 
may be had gratis on application to Messrs. W, 
CLOWES and SONS, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Im 

Fields. 
The Law Reports for 1866 ....+e00¢ £55 
we a 185 5 5 
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RUDENT MARRIAGES and PLAIN 
CHILDREN: being a Father's Advice to his 
Daughter agaist Marrying into a Plain and Sicky 
Family. 32mo, price 3d. 
By the same Editor. 
The LANCASHIRE WEDDING; or, 


Darwin Morselized. A Tale for Younz People; being & 
Christian view of Darwiu’s Theory of Natural Heredity 
12mo, Is 6d, 





Hov.ston and Waicut, 65 Paternoster row. 
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